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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Tories seem determined to consume Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as one eats crabs, a claw at a time. Having forced Mr. 
Stansfeld to resign, they on Tuesday night made an assault on Mr. 
Robert Lowe, and carried by 101 to $3—without pairs—a resolu- 
tion affirming that ‘‘ the mutilation of the reports of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, and the exclusion from them of statements 
and opinions adverse to the educational views entertained by the 
Committee of Council while matter favourable to them was 
admitted, were violations of the understanding under which the 
appointment of the Inspectors had been originally sanctioned by 
Parliament, and tended entirely to destroy the value of their 
” That is a distinct vote of censure, but it was imagined 
at first that Mr. Lowe would not resign. We believe, however, 
that he has perceived the sacrifice of dignity involved in retaining 
office, and has tendered his resignation. We have commented on 
the vote in another place, and have only to say here that Mr. 
Lowe is an able man, but about as fit for this particular place as 
Mr. Roebuck would be. 

Lord Clarendon has been despatched to Paris to see if the two 
Governments cannot resolve upon some course of action with 
respect to Denmark. Lord Clarendon is personally acceptable at 
the Tuileries, and though he dislikes a free press and nearly 
allowed that of Belgium to be stifled, he is not apt to be indiffer- 
ent either to the interests or the honour of England. 


A growing vice of our Parliamentary system, the absence of 
young men who can and will take office, has been strongly illus- 
trated this week. Lord Palmerston wanted, of course, to fill Mr. 
Stansfeld’s post by some one from the same side. He offered it 
therefore to Mr. Baxter, the member for Montrose, a man remark- 
able chiefly for honesty, hard sense, and business knowledge ; but 
Mr. Baxter had too much to do making money to serve the 
State, and said so. This is the third refusal of the kind 
within a very recent period, and there are at least a dozen 
men now in the House whose wealth destroys their utility. 
If the constituencies will persist in preferring middle-aged 
people with fortunes, Government will very soon be compelled 
to place eldest sons and cadets of great houses in every Par- 
liamentary post. Failing Mr. Stansfeld, the post was offered to 
Mr. Childers, 2 middle-aged gentleman of Australian experience, 
who may do very well, but who is very likely to have a sharp fight 
for his seat. 


On Friday week a conversation of some importance took place 
on the Danish question. Sir H. Verney asked whether Schleswig 
and Holstein would be represented in the Conference, and Lord 
Palmerston answered, amidst general laughter, that they would, 
for there would be in the Conference “ representatives of their 
lawful Sovereign, and that Sovereign, uo doubt, will have equally 
at heart the interests of all his subjects.” Later in the evening 
Mr. Dillwyn called attention to the bombardment of Sonderborg, 
calling it ‘ dastardly outrage,” and stating that the feeling of 
the country for Denmark would have been much more strongly 
expressed, but for the hope that Lord Palmerston’s strong language 
and the alliance between the throne and Prussia might have had 
the effect of arresting the outrages of the Prussians in Schleswig. 
He asked that a flect should be sent to protect and assist the Danes, 
oddly remarking that ‘iat could scarcely be called an act of war. 
Mr. Osborne both protested against war and inveighed against the 





question. 


General Garibaldi arrived in London on Monday, and was wel- 
comed by a concourse of people as large as that which witnessed 
the entranee of the Princess of Wales. The enthusiasm mani- 
fested was extreme, and as there were no soldiers out, the carriage 
was five hours making its way from Nine Elms Station to Stafford 
House. On Wednesday evening the General’s hosts gave an 
entertainment, which was attended by the highest nobles in Great 
Britain; and on Thursday the Opera House, Covent Garden, 
swarmed with Peers, and ladies rained flowers on the Liberator’s 
head as he bowed to the throng. Lord Palmerston has already 
received the General—who, by the way, is honoured with a salute 
of fifteen guns—and the people still crowd in masses to catch a 
glimpse of his face. The Continent appears perfectly amazed at 
the depth and genuineness of the feeling manifested towards 
him, and half ready to attribute it all to some deep-laid 
plot of a “ perfidious aristocracy.” ‘The General has accepted an 
invitation from several places in the North, and will hold two 
receptions in London, one on Saturday, and the other on Monday, 
both at the Crystal Palace. 


The Lord Chancellor has introduced a Bill into the House of 
Lords to annex a canonry to the Regius Professorship of Greek at 
Oxford, which his Lordship hopes with charming frankness will be 
received by the University “in the same spirit in which it is 
offered by the Ministers of the Crown,” which, if it means Lord 
Westbury's spirit, is at least exceedingly unlikely. We fear it 
will not do,—-unless the Government are prepared to secularize a 
canonry for the endowment of this Professorship,—a step not at 
all unknown in the last century, and far from objectionable. To 
limit the Regius Professorship of Greek to a clergyman would be a 
very unfortunate and unpopular restriction on the choice of the 
Crown. 


On Monday night the Danish subject was resumed in the House of 
Lords, on occasion of a motion of Lord Campbell’s, “ drawn” in 
part by Lord Grey, that a firmer policy in demanding mediation as 
the means of settling the differencesof Denmark with Germany would 
have prevented the war and diminished the immediate danger of its 
extensionin Europe. The great speech of the evening was LordGrey’s. 
He said that had we openly warned the Germans that if they 
attempted to cross the Eider they would find the frontier defended 
by English troops, peace as well as justice would have been pro- 
moted, Austria dare not venture needlessly on a war in the dis- 
tant North which would have brought a British fleet into the 
Adriatic and raised Venetia aud Hungary; and Prussia could not 
have fought alone. Further; we had menaced without perform- 
ance. “The British Minister at Berlin transmitted home a paper 
drawn up by the Prussian Government, and in that document it 
was distinctly asserted that England used threats to prevent mea- 
sures being adopted by Prussia, and that those threats had been in 
vain.” Lord Russell’s reply was very weak. He said we could not 
have defended the Eider because the Baltic was not open, till Lord 
Derby reminded him that the mouth of the Eider was not in the 
Baltic but the North Sea. He said England ought not to risk a 
waralone, or alone with Sweden and Denmark, and that France would 
not join her. But his oddest argument against war was that Mr. 
Gladstone had shown so great a prosperity and so large a surplus 
that it would be a pity to diminish it. On what state of the 
National Exchequer would Lord Russell then ground a special 
argument for war? Surely not on our poverty and destitution ? 
Lord Derby replied to Lord Russell, but took a much feebler line 
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than Lord Grey. It was only a party attack, and carefully with- 
held all hope of Tory support to Denmark. 

The Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs has issued a very able 
circular on the proceedings of the Germans in Schleswig. The 
allies treat the Duchy, he said, as though there could never again 
be a question of restoring it to its rightful sovereign. Only one of 
the former bailiffs of continental Schleswig still holds his office ; 
three only of the towns retain their burgomasters, 13 magistrates 
and 12 assessors in courts of justice have been removed, the 
bishop of the diocese, 40 clergy, 837 out of 42 professors, and all 
the head masters and rectors of colleges have been discharged. All 
the members of the Court of Appeal at Flensborg have been re- 
moved ina body. The German language has been forced upon all the 
districts of mixed populations ; in the school at Flensborg, where the 
Danish and German languages were employed alternately, German 
alone is to be used now, and it has been forbidden to employ Danes 
in cases brought before the highest Court of Appeal of the Duchy. 
All the symbols of the King’s sovereignty have been destroyed, 
the use of postage-stamps and paper stamped with the Royal 
crown is forbidden, and the prayer for the Royal House has been 
abolished by express decree. The monetary system of the 
monarchy has been suppressed in public accounts, and the German 
system substituted. The currency of Denmark is forbidden, and 
officers known to be disloyal to the Crown have received the 
highest promotion, and all this in a State which Austria assures us 
she and Prussia have taken possession of “in the interests of 
Denmark.” 

Mr. Lowe’s resignation will save him from the unpleasant 
necessity of granting the papers for which Lord Robert Cecil is to 
move, concerning the dismissal of Mr. J. R. Morell from his 
inspectorship of Catholic schools under the Privy Council. The 
real reasons for cancelling that gentleman's appointment may, 
perhups, still be a secret in the breast of the Secretary, but the 
assigned reasons, while they reflect very severely on Mr. Morell’s 
private character, accusing him of “ disingenuousness” twice “ fol- 
lowed by detection,” are, in fact, of the most petty nature. With 
regard to the first case of ‘‘disingenuousness followed by detec- 
tion,” for which Mr. J. R. Morell was not dismissed but only 
warned, it seems founded on a permission given by him to a pupil- 
teacher to take back her answers, after delivering them in, for the 
few minutes that remained of the time for examination, and 
to use those few minutes in correcting hasty errors of spelling, 
&c. Mr. Morell had denied that the pupils had received 
“any intimation of what oversights or omissions in their 
papers required correction except in matters of pure mechanical 
detail,” and this denial is said to be inconsistent with the permis- 
sion given. If this “ disingenuousness” was followed by “ detec- 
tion,” Mr. J. R. Morell appears to have been himself the detective 
since, hearing from a brother inspector that he was accused of some 
unfairness, he applied for the inquiry. In the case for which he 
has just been dismissed it appears that Mr. Morell had entered in 
his diary for one day a journey actually taken on the previous 
evening,—a practice which no less than eleven other inspectors 
declare to be quite en régie, as it is a common practice amongst them 
to overwork part of one day in order to get a partial holiday on the 
next. Mr. Lingen’s letter dismissing Mr. Morell for these heinous 
offences is as offensive as it could well be made, and virtually 
accuses him of detected fraud. We trust the whole correspondence 
may be produced in Parliament, and that Mr. Morell may be com- 
pletely cleared from charges which, so far as they have been pro- 
duced, seem to indicate ill-suppressed personal hostility on the 
part of some of his superiors. 


Yesterday week Mr. Newdegate raised a purposeless sort of per- 
sonal quarrel in the House of Commons, by moving for a select com- 
. mittee to inquire into the character and number of monastic institu- 
tionsin England and Scotland. He based his case on the fact that 
the Oratorians of St. Philip Neri had buried three persons in a 
private burial-ground at Sydenham, for which they had received a 
licence from the Home Secretary. It appeared also that a 
Mr. Hutchison, a convert to Romanism and a member of the 
Oratory, who is one of the three buried at Sydenham, had 
expended a large fortune in promoting Roman Catholic schools 
and other institutions, and had left the remainder, by a will signed 
three years before his death, to Dr. Faber, then the Superior of 
the Order. The will has been already disputed under the Mort- 
main Act'in the Probate Court, and Mr. Newdegate had no 
case to go upon except his own personal alarm, which appears to 
have been so infectious that eighty members followed him into the 


of the debate was the defence of the Duchess of Norfolk } 
Edward Howard from a very silly attack, in which Mr. Sm 
relative of Mr. Hutchison, had indulged. Her Grace, it pe ee, a 
went to Mr. Hutchison’s funeral, and stood; said Mr, Smee, « 
the grave of my relative, as the cold clay, sod by sod, wag thro 
upon his noble form,in a kind of ecstacy at the music of Pe 
requiem.” Lord Edward had some difficulty in exculpating hep 
Grace from this formidable charge, which appears to have consisted 
partly in being an accomplic» to the coldness of the clay and 
partly in her enjoyment of the music. Some sensible men, like 
Mr. Neate, voted for the inquiry, but it must have been from 
general dread of monasticism, and in spite of the absence of an 
ostensible ground in Mr. Newdegate’s speech. 7 


The Danish Conference has been postponed to the 20th ing. 
but the German Diet has agreed to send a representative, an 
selected the Saxon Minister Herr Von Beust. ‘The cinels of 
States is therefore complete, and it appears probable that the 
meeting so long promised may at last take place. Meanwhile, the 
Prussians, afraid of an armistice before they have taken Di 
are pressing the siege with renewed vigour, have advanced their 
parallels within 200 yards of the works, and are anticipating g 
final assault before the 20th. The Danes seem depressed, but 
resolute; fresh troops are being despatched from the islands tg 
Alsen, and there is a hope left that when it comes to the bayonet 
the valour and endurance of the free race may tell. Jutland ig 
still harassed by organized robbery under the form of requisitions, 
and Marshal Von Wrangel has directed all peasants to take one 
year’s firewood from the King’s forests. That notion of conciliat- 
ing a conquered population by giving them licence to steal hag 
become very general ever since Austria set the example among the 
peasants of Galicia. 

A trespass Bill has been introduced into Parliament for the 
stricter preservation of game in Ireland, which will of coume 
pass, as would a proposal making the killing of a fox high treason, 
The game preservers have, however, this week received a terrible 
blow. ‘The Lords of Session have decided that under recent Acts 
game has become property, and every tenant has therefore right 
of action against his landlord for damage done by his property. 
A tenant of the Duke of Montrose has in this way recovered 1471, 
from his landlord. The landowners can of course insert a clause 
in their leases barring such actions, but every small freeholder can 
worry the neighbouring squires into a decent moderation in the 
manufacture of game. 

The Government of Bengal has done a very unwise thing. Some 
ten millions of people, living on the banks of the Ganges, have 
from time immemorial been in the habit of throwing their dead 
into the sacred river. ‘They cannot afford to burn them to ashes, 
and will not bury them, so they char them on the pyres and fling then 
into the water. The practice has now been prohibited, to the wrath 
and consternation of all Hindoos, who loudly threaten resistanee. 
The order seems very unwise, for the practice, though we may 
think it disgusting, does not, like suttee or infanticide, destroy 
human life, and its effect upon health can hardly be very great. 
The stream rolls very rapidly, and a traveller may ascend the river 
every day for years and only perceive the bodies by the vultures 
perched upon them. If the Government insists on its order it 
must burn the dead at the public expense. 

The proprietors of the Bradfield Reservoir are evidently me 
wise in their generation. They are not going to resist the claim 
of the sufferers by the recent inundation, certainly not; they at 
going to be liberal to the last degree, to pay all claims, and 
apply to Parliament for power to raise 400,000/. to satisfy the 
demands on them. Only as it might be difficult to borrow that 
sum without new security, they are also going to demand power 0 
raise their rates for supplying water. In other words, they intend 
to make Sheffield pay for all time to come for its insolence in being 
drowned by their water. It is really a clever proposal, but we 
question whether the Committee on Private Bills will not consider 
its framers a little too astute. It is a little too like asking the 
payee’s endorsement to strengthen the payer’s bill. 





What a pleasing acquaintance the Mayor of Carlisle must be! 
What a charm it must lend to life in that dull town to have at its 
head a man in whose presence gravity is impossible! The Mayor, 
Mr. Caleb Hodgson, has been asked, it appears, to assist in some 
way towards the tercentenary celebration in honour of Shake- 
speare, and has refused, alleging that ‘‘ Shakespeare was a clever 
man, but might have turned his talents to better advantage, 





lobby, his motion being defeated by only 113 to 80. The feature | 


written tracts, for example. The Mayor, however, has done 42 
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ious service to the Shakespearian cause, for he has enabled 

all his townsmen to understand Justice Shallow. We should have 
t there was not such another mind in the three kingdoms 

off the staff of the Record, but Carlisle is fertile of fools; and 
another “citizen” has issued a manifesto ending, ‘‘ Let us support 
our worthy mayor, and all who are conscientiously concerned, 
‘net theatrical entertainments, as seductive and dangerous, and 
take no part in the celebration of the birthday of a mere literary 
actor.” Charles Lamb foresaw Hodgson, but the “ citizen ” 

was beyond even his conception of the ludicrous. We wonder if 
it ever occurred to him to remember that St. Paul quoted, and 
had therefore studied, Menander, and that two lyrical dramas are 
among the canonical books. Or does he, perchance, think the 
author of the Book of Job “dangerous” because he compressed 


wisdom into the form of a poetic dialogue ? 


The relative claims of sugar and malt to a remission of taxation 
were brought up by Colonel Barttelot in a motion demanding a 
suspension of the budget till the malt duty could be discussed. 
The motion was lost, of course, by a majority of 347 to 99, but 
the debate brought out some odd incidents. ‘The Tory financiers 
do not like to promise repeal of the malt-tax, and Mr. Disraeli 
invented a clever excuse for resisting it by talking of the pledge 
to take off war taxes. The pledge was made to the House, and the 
House, like any other creditor, can remit the debt. It seems, too, 
that the line to be pursued in attacking the tax is not its effect 
onagriculture, but on the comfort of the poor man—a clever but 
fallacious idea. The labourer would much rather have his tea 
cheapened, for the wife and children also drink that, while he ta\es 
most of his beer alone. The anti-malt tax agitation has, how- 
ever, gained a strong allyin Mr. Cobden, who made many valu- 
able points, and one really original. He deprecated the introdue- 
tion of morals into finance, but remarked that the only class 
which had grown sober was the one which had ample means of 
intoxication. As Englishmen always do import morals into 
finance and everything else, that is a very deadly blow at dear beer. 





The breach between Napoleon and the Papacy seems to be 
widening. Under the French concordat, no Papal Bull has any 
validity in France without the consent of the State ; but Cardinal 
Bonald, Archbishop of Lyons, has not only introduced but obeyed 
one abolishing the Gallican liturgy in favour of that of Rome. 
He has gone a little too far; the Prefect has been ordered to stop 
the circulation and execution of the Bull, and the Cardinal may be 
called upon to answer for his conduct before the Council of State. 
The Pope really deserves credit for his courage. To break a 
solemn treaty, defy the Sovereign who holds Rome, and insult the 
only people who give him aid, in order that in one diocese one 
Roman liturgy may be used instead of another, is an act worthy 
of the best times of the Papacy. It would almost suggest that 
Pius IX. actually believes in himself, only in that case he would 
dismiss his French guard and excommunicate Italy. 


The Liberal members generally occupied themselves on Monday 
with Garibaldi, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was com- 
pelled therefore to send his Bill on Annuities to a committee. 
He is his own chairman, however, and evidence is not to be taken, 
and it is just possible therefore that the Bill may escape muti- 
lation. If it is lost, the country clergy, who are its warm sup- 
porters, will have a grievance at last to register against the Tories. 


Sir Charles Wood also has been compelled to give way in the 
matter of the claims of the Indian Army. Their grievance is this: — 
One-half of them have since the amalgamation been remarkably 
well provided for, but about 1,500 have not, and the Act contained 
4 pledge that all should be treated alike. Instead of that an officer 
admitted into the Staff corps is promoted very much faster than an 
officer left out in the line. Sir Charles Wood promised redress, 
and though he professed not to know how to secure it he probably 
sees his way clearly enough. He cannot cancel the Staff promo- 
tious, and he cannot accelerate much those of the line. He must 
Pay for the difference, offering to the old officers substantial induce- 
ments to séll their claims. That is what he ought to have done at 
first, and would not do. The one thing valued in India is increase 
on retiring pensions. Indians want to be comfortable at home, not 
under that climate. 


The Emperor of Mexico has at last left Miramar for Rome en 
route to his new dominions. Up to the last moment there was a 
hitch, and the bulletins recorded that he had a fever, but he is 
gone at last. He made a speech to the Mexican deputies which 
48 translated is nonsense, but which we presume to mean this :— 
He will preserve his unconstitutional powers till the country is 





pacified, and then govern constitutionally,—a resolve which, as 
Mexico needs a dictator, is not very blameable. 


A Committee of Congress is, it is said, about to report favour- 
ably on a bill admitting the heads of various departments 
to seats in the Houses of Congress, and giving them a right 
to speak on any subject connected with their own branch of 
the public service. The constitution only provides that “no 
person holding any office under the United States shall be a 
member of either House,” but does not interdict their sitting and 
speaking therein, though of course they could not vote, This 
new measure, if it be carried, will probably ultimately add a greater 
influence to Congress than any organic reform but one could do. 
For years discerning men hive seen that the debates of Congress 
have been so aimless and without influence on the country because 
they are not guided and corrected by full administrative knowledge. 
To complete the reform, however, the chief secretary at /eas¢ should, 
in fact, be a member of the House, and removeable by its vote—in 
which case he would soon become virtually Premier—the people’s 
chosen adviser of the President—who would sink, or rise, gradually 
into a constitutional monarch. 


The medical ladies prosper in America. We are told that Miss 
Mary C. Walker, M.D., has arrived at Chattanooga, on the 
medical stalf of the Northern army, with orders to report. She 
is appointed to General McCook’s brigade, and is said “ thoroughly 
to understand her profession,” and, as the Chattanooga newspapers 
ominously add, “ is very pretty.” This tendency to comment on 
the prettiness of a doctor of medicine is a great danger to these 
young ladies. Imagine the Lancet stating that the physician just 
appointed to the Princess of Wales is a thoroughly scientific and a 
very handsome man! While the ladies’ looks are put on a level 
of about equal importance with their professional skill, we fear their 
professional skill will not be held in very high esteem. 


The editor of the Berlin Volks Zeitung has just received the 
honour of a public dinner on occasion of the last of a series of 
5,000 ‘‘ leaders” which he has written for that journal on 5,000 
successive days, a feat which appears to be considered at least 
equal to walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours. Let us hope that 
when at last Herr Bernstein rests from his labours his works 
won't follow him. Five thousand “ leaders’’ leading perhaps to 
Schleswig-Holstein, or, as Mr. Carlyle would say, “ no-whither,” 
must be a heavy burden on the conscience even of a German. 


The prospectus of a new financial company, under the titleof the 
East India Financial Association, has appeared during the week. 
The capital is 1,000,000/., in 507. shares, of which it is not intended 
to call up more than 20/. per share. The objects of the Associa- 
tion, says the prospectus, are strictly financial, and will be confined 
to India and the East. 


The European Cattle Importing Company is announced, with a 
capital of 50,000/., in 10,000 shares of 5/. each. It proposes to 
employ practical men to purchase stock in the leading grazing dis- 
tricts of Continental Europe, and by establishing a line of steamers 
to give increased facilities for its immediate conveyance to London 
and other English ports. 


On Saturday last, Consols left off at 91§, 3, for money; and 
913, 92 for account. Yesterday the closing quotations were :— 
For money, 91}, §; for account, 913, 7. 


Annexed is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities with those of Friday week :— 
Friday, April 8. Friday, April 15. 


Greek es ee +e . 244 o & 

Do. Coupons .. a be ee oe ll os ij 
Mexican ee ee ~ oe ee oe 45 e 47 
Spanish Passive .. oe oe oe os 35} oe 35 

Do. Certificates oe oe oe ee _ oe =_ 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1854.. wh ow ée 934 ee - xd, 

‘ 


% 1862.. - oe oe 72 oe 
Consolidés. . ° 525 eo 53 


The closing quotations of the leading British Railways yester- 


day aud on Friday week were :— 
Friday, April & Friday, April 15. 


Caledonian .. oe ee oe ee ° 118 o 118 
Great Eastern oo oe ee o ee 47 47 
Great Northern .. oe oe ee ee 129 om 131 
Great Western... .. oe oe ee oe 4 oe 65] 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee oe 109 ee ll 
London and Brighton se oe os oe 103 ee 102 
London and North-Westera oe oe ee 109 e- lll 
London and South-Western oe ee oe 98 ° 99 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee ee 45 oo 44 
Midland os ee ee ee ee ee 128 ee 130 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oe oe 102 ee 103 
Do. York ee oe oe _ 83 ° 90 
West Midland, Oxford ° oe oo ee 41 40 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT ENGLAND COULD DO FOR DENMARK. 
HE Danish Debate in the Lords on Monday night was an 
eminently unsatisfactory one. Earl Grey indeed made 
a fine speech, in which he maintained that, had the Govern- 
ment had the energy to send troops to the Dannewerke, the war 
would never have occurred; but Earl Grey is without office, 
and the remaining speakers offered no practical suggestion. 
Lord Derby showed very clearly that the Government had 
over and over again induced the Danes to make concessions 
by hints of support if they were made, hints from which they 
afterwards retreated, but he showed more clearly still that he 
would have done exactly the same thing. As to Earl Russell, 
his single point was an affectation of weakness, an assertion 
that Great Britain could not have prevented the march of 
German armies even if she had tried. She must, he said, 
have allies, and her allies would not stir. The assertion is 
not correct, for Napoleon at first hinted his readiness to 
join in defending Denmark, provided he were assured that 
England meant work, that he should not be subjected a second 
time to the humiliation of purposeless protocolling. It is not, 
however, on this point that we desire a controversy, for the 
Emperor subsequently drew back, and the Government may 
have had information not contained in the public despatches, 
but on Earl Russell’s distrust of the strength of the 
people whom he professes to direct. If it be indeed true 
that with our present expenditure on armaments, an ex- 
penditure of thirty millions—six pounds a year from every 
family in the Empire,—we are unable to send out an ex- 
pedition, or face a great power, then our affairs are infa- 
mously mismanaged, and the sooner the House of Commons 
takes the army under its own control, or surrenders the 
task of defending India, or revolutionizes the military system, 
the better. Cheap humiliation may be endurable—though 
we do not advise statesmen to rely too strongly on the British 
fondness for being kicked—but humiliation at six pounds a 
house is not the kind of purchase this country is prepared to 
accept. The melancholy assertion, however, has, we believe, 
no foundation whatever, and as there exists a wide misappre- 
hension on the subject, we will just state distinctly what the 
friends of Denmark believe it possible for this country to do. 
They do not want to widen the area of warfare one inch 
beyond what is necessary to secure the triumph of justice, 
but they believe that end is quite within reasonable means. 
They hold, in other words, that it is possible to detach 
Austria from the war altogether, and to drive Prussia and the 
petty kinglets back again across the Eider. 

The advocates of peace reason as if Germany were already 
an united empire, any attack on which would be as useful as 
trying to killa whale with a lancet. The “fleet cannot go 
to Warsaw” said Karl Russell, and neither, say his supporters, 
can it reach Berlin. The epigram is shrewd, but it is never- 
theless only half true. Germany is still a composite federa- 
tion, in which no two States have precisely similar interests, 
wishes, or traditions of public policy. Over Austria Great 
Britain exercises at all times a tremendous influence, for at 
all times she could inflict a rapid and perhaps deadly wound. 
The instant a British fleet appears off Venice, England has at 
her back a regular army of 350,000 men commanded by a 
king who is fretting his life away in compulsory inaction ; the 
moment it threatens Trieste the Magyar will be in arms. 
Austria cannot face England and the revolution together, and 
despite their longing for the Imperial crown the Hapsburgs 
would leave Germany to fight for her dreams as she 
best might. There remain, says Earl Russell, in a despatch 
which contemplates this very course of action, Prussia and 
the little Powers, thirty-five millions in all, who will crush 
Denmark just as effectually as if Austria were by their side. 
We do not believe one word of it. Suppose we promised to 
land 20,000 Englishmen in Jutland or Alsen, before they arrived 
the Swedes would have 40,000 men in Denmark, and in 
a fortnight an army of 90,000 men would be ready to drive 
the Prussians out of Schleswig. Does Earl Russell suppose 
that Germany could destroy such an army, or that the lank 
youngsters who cry ‘‘ Nein” when their officers urge them 
forwards could win a pitched battle against equal numbers of 
Englishmen and Scandinavians? Germany has men to 


send, it is true, for the Germans are not free; but how long | 
German treasuries be able to endure such a| 
struggle? Prussians will do a good deal for the Fatherland, | 


would the 


but no amount of effort will make a poor people a rich one in 
a year, or keep armies in a foreign country without expen- 
diture. 


| succeed in making it more asham than it is. 
‘franchise, said Lord Robert Montagu, is nothing but @ 


° 2 a 
generals the Prussians would be-driven out in a campa} 
and forced to content themselves with the compromise wht 
has all along been offered,—Holstein for Germany Schle - 
to the Danes. Earl Russell dreads a burst of revolution, 
fervour in Germany ; but all nations have a respect for i 
arguments of the strong. The Germans are ye ag 
dignant because their countrymen are not mastecs i 
Schleswig, but they see them subjects in Alsace wie 
out any very bitter heartburning. Once it were clear that 
Denmark could not be conquered the moral necessit f 
conquest would appear in a very different light, and Gena 
professors would admit, as the upright judge Von Gerlach 
has recently told them, that the right to Schleswig is a ques- 
tion with at least two sides. Is there anything in such 
effort hopelessly beyond our power? because, if there is the 
sooner we lay down our rank in the world the better for 
humanity. If we cannot defend a line of eighty miles with 
the population of Denmark behind us, Sweden encamped } 
our side, Italy rushing at the enemy’s throat, and the new 
lution springing to arms in our behalf, what right have we 
to be great, or how excuse the moral baseness of keeping 
alive in Europe that thirst for freedom which we are powerless 
to assuage? Itis, says Earl Russell, no more our business to 
maintain the Treaty of 1852 than that of France or Rusgj 
both which Powers signed with us. Who said it was? But jt 
is a great deal more our business to see that the small number 
of free Protestant States be not diminished by violence, to main. 
tain our natural position as the consistent supportersof the weak 
against the strong, the right against the unjust. There is no 
special contract between each suitor and the Court to which he 
appeals, but what should we think of the judge who on that 
ground refused to secure him justice? England holds her 
high position among the nations because she is the only Power 
at once free and strong, because refugees from every country 
are safe within her shadow, because the eyes of the oppressed 
turn always first to her, because, as Schiller sang, she is 
‘the rock when man from wrong a refuge needs.” If we 
are really, as Earl Russell says, too powerless to maintain that 
position, or too selfish to endure its cost, then English history 
has indeed been lived in vain, and our best course is to 
surrender that right of asylum which, even more than our 
freedom, irritates every despotic Court in Europe. What 
interest have we in shielding Mazzini from transportation to 
Cayenne for the crime of being accused? If a nation may 
perish without our help, why not also an individual? We 
have made no specific contract with Kossuth, have indeed 
proclaimed through the Alien Act that we shall retain the 
right to expel him if we please. He is protected only by 
our principles and our pride, and if we care for neither, why 
not surrender him? Austria might give us a commercial 
treaty in exchange, and British trade swell till it was possible 
to take one more farthing a pound off the duty on loaf sugar, 


A PARLIAMENTARY CYNIC. 

ORD ROBERT MONTAGU appears to be making various 
rash experiments for Parliamentary notoriety. He has 

tried the high line of the divine right of kings, in his furious 
onslaught some years ago on the revolutionists in Naples 
and Sicily who overturned the divinely anointed dynasty of 
Bomba and Francis. He has tried since a sort of Tory patron- 
age of the working classes by espousing the most doubtful 
policy of the Trades’ Unions. And not apparently satisfied 
with the results of either of these political ventures, he ap- 
pears now to have embarked on a cynical political philosophy. 
He has taken a leaf rather at hazard out of the book of his 
abler brother-in-arms Lord Robert Cecil, and, with some 
thing of his usual exaggeration, he uses it to teach the House 
of Commons how reform has resulted in so profound a depth 
of rottenness, that though things seem already as bad 
they can be, it is yet very likely we might make them worse 
by an attempt at amelioration. In the debate on Mr. Locke 
King’s motion for a reduction of the county franchise to 10L 
occupiers, the noble lord who represents Huntingdon explained 
his political philosophy thus:—The Bill was bad because tt 
assumed that Parliamentary representation is at present some 
| thing more than a sham, which in fact it is not; but if you 
try to make it less a sham than it is, you will certainly only 
The county 











machinery for returning anybody the local pecrs choose to 
nominate. The borough franchise is only a machinery 1 
choosing any rich man whom the respective ‘‘ whips ” of the 
party chancing to be predominant in the borough choose to 
nominate ; and though this condition of things is very bad, it 


Unless we were hampered by inconceivably bad} might be yet worse, and probably would be if we tried 
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++. for instance, let Mr. Locke King lower the fran- 
SE ieestin, and then the landowners, or the wealthy 
sons of the neighbourhood, would bribe six labourers in 
auenee to intimidating one tenant-farmer. Lower the fran- 
chise and ‘‘the only result would be that the landowners would | 
rade and corrupt the people,” and “the leaders of that House 
wouldseek power by the same means, by degradation and corrup- 
tion. They would not only maintain but create offices to give to 
JS a 

j eful political pessimism zone 
ra elencien of English society :—‘‘ There was only one 
thing the people of England cared about, and that was the 
accumulation of wealth.” Hence our love of tree trade. More- 
over, when Englishmen get wealth they desire to secure it in 
land, and to make it pave the way toa peerage, and therefore 
truckle to the Government. The only rival force to Wealth is 
the Democratic mob, which would like to seize and confiscate 
wealth if it could; and if we do anything effectual to destroy 
the influence of wealth we shall fall into this opposite evil. 
The Reform Act of 1832 had brought us neither wiser legis- 
lators nor acuter statesmen ; it had only substituted for the 
support of political principles an abject deference to some- 
thing called popular desires, which never represent inde- 
pendent thought or conviction. Popular opinions are not the 
result of thought, but are slavishly taken from newspapers, and 
newspaper writers do not think, but take briefs from the leaders 
of parties, and thus even the so-called deference to popular 
opinion is only slavery to the ‘ whips ” of the two great 

rties under a thin disguise. 

Such is Lord Robert Montagu’s newest creed, which reminds 
one strongly of some of Mr. T. J.. Peacocke’s favourite pessimist 
heroes. ‘ I conceive,” says Mr. Escot, in Headlong Hail, ‘‘ that 
periodical criticism disseminates superficial knowledge and its 

rpetual adjunct vanity ; that it checks the habit of thinking 
or oneself ; that it delivers partial opinions, and thereby mis- 
leads the judgment ; that it is never conducted with a view to 
the general interests of literature, but to serve the interested 
ends of individuals and the miserable purposes of party.” 
Another of the same author’s characters comes perhaps yet 
nearer to Lord Robert Montagu’s practical drift in these 
eynical remarks, ‘‘ Modern books,” says the Honourable Mr. 
Tustless, in Nightmare Abbey, ‘* are very consolatory and con- 
genial to my feelings. There is, as it were, a delightful north- 
east wind, an intellectual blight breathing through them; a 
delicious misauthropy and discontent, that demonstrates the 
nullity of virtue and energy, and puts mein yo humour _ myself 
and my sofa.” That is, we suppose, Lord Robert Montagu’s 
> ee Bo inference from jon delightful practical alterna- 
tives between vulgar wealth united with vulgar ambition, and 
vulgar greediness united with physical force. This modern 
Mr. Listless means to say, why not stay on your sofa to rest and 
be thankless, if you must choose between thankless rest — 
existing evils, and thankless effort for evils more desperate still ? 

Lord Robert Montagu ‘is not likely to exert any influence 
on the House of Commons, or we might think it worth while 
to protest against a cynical style of remark which is exceed- 
ingly false as well as foolish, and which, if it were indulged 
in by a man of any genius or power, would do more to lower 
the tone of Parliamentary debate than any possible partizan 
sophistry however mischievous. If Parliament be the poli- 
tical offspring of the power of the purse or of the vulgar cre- 
a bed a a Rol Le hg’ plan - hae 
political self-government be based half on delusion and ha 
on deference to a public Rumour contemptible and base,—who 
would devote his leisure and tax his powers to guide the 
deliberations of Parliament to a just and upright policy ? 
But Lord Robert Montagu’s fitful cynicism is too little likely 
to infect any one in that assembly to render it worth while to 
protest against his tone. The political interest of this curious 
cynical outburst is derived not from its insignificant conse- 
quences, but from its causes. Nothing is really less naturally 

¢ynical than English Conservatism, which is founded not on 
any natural inclination of the party to believe in a law of 
deterioration, but on their very Eaten of the advantages 
of the present, on that kind of caution which conscious com- 
fort gives, and long confirmed habit strengthens. Conservatism 
is apt to be very blind and, therefore, very selfish, but never 
to be cynical. It has no tendency to depreciate the blessings 
rd the age and if it prefers the bird in the hand to the 
Wo in the bush, it is not, like the cynic, because two bad 
things will be more annoyance than a besides the trouble 
ofthe exchange ; but, on the contrary, from a very satisfactory 
value for the one already grasped and an indisposition 
to risk it seriously even for a double stake. Why 





is it, then, that among the younger and more active mem- 


bers of the Conservative party there appears to be a growing 
tendency to defend the existing state of things in a manner 
more akin to that of Mr. Disracli’s early and scornful irony 
than of the late Sir Robert Peel’s formal and weighty prudence? 
Why especially do we hear such language from a man who, 
however little he may have, or deserve to have, of Parlia- 
mentary influence, yet appears to have been engaged in a 
genuine sort of search for extreme principles, and to have taken 
up with this cynical philosophy to cover his sense of mortifica- 
tion in his defeat? We believe the reason to be very simple. 
The country gentlemen, who care nothing for politics as a 
scicnce,—whose real study is agriculture and county influence, 
and who think it only needful to consider a proposed change 
when a practical mischief or inconvenience is forced upon them, 
—when, for example, they habitually get into an embarrass- 
ment at quarter sessions out of which a change in the 
law alone can extricate them, or when they fiud a real 
hitch in the management of their estates,—the country 
gentlemen can be satisfied with the status quo as a prin- 
ciple, and ask only to see reason for departure from it. 
But this-cannot satisfy a young man who wishes to make 
politics his science, and to find some principle that will guide 
him through its mazes. He is obliged to ask, not only, —why 
muke a change? but also, how do I justify the existing state 
of things? Itis to him almost impossible to reply, ‘‘ It justi- 
fies itself by the mere fact of existence—it is my business to 
challenge only the competing alternatives to it.” A young 
politician who really satisfied himself with that answer would 
be silencing the most natural questionings of his own mind. 
He may be thankful for rest, if he can justify rest; but 
he cannot rest and be thankful for not having to justify 
it. Some rationale of his faith should be essential to every 
young man aspiring to genuine statesmanship. And 
yet many, like Lord Robert Montagu, have found that 
their attempts—and many better attempts than his— 
to grasp a principle of Conservatism or Toryism, only 
end in putting them hopelessly at variance with the over- 
bearing “public opinion” that rules Parliament. The 
world has ceased, in fact, to be either Tory or Conservative 
on principle, just as it is becoming utterly Tory or Conservative 
in fact. It repudiates even more eagerly those Conservatives 
who make a principle of their Conservatism, than it does the 
reformers themselves. It wishes to argue all political ques- 
tions in detail and to avoid the risk of general principles. 
Hence, the politician who tries to find a consistent ground 
of principle for our institutions as they are, instead of chal- 
lenging in detail the particular changes suggested, is sure to 
come to grief,—and after he has come to grief, then comes, 
unless he is a very strong man, the cynical stage, in which, 
like Lord Montagu, he proposes to show that there can be no 
locus standi for repairing a world whose “ base is built on 
stubble.” Modern Conservatism admits of no principles. 
Those who wish to be allowed the full force of principles 
should change their creed and become Liberals. There must 
be a real “law” for progress. There can be no law for standing 
still. 





MR. LOWE AGAIN. 

HE House of Commons voted on Tuesday night by 184 to 
176 (including pairs) that it had no confidence what- 

ever in Mr. Lowe’s tact or sense of fairness. That was the 
meaning of the division, though the debate drifted away from 
the true point till those who read it on the following morning 
almost fancied that the intellectual victory rested with Mr. 
Lowe. The resolution charged him with having broken the 
compact under which the inspectors were appointed by 
mutilating their reports, and speaker after speaker accused 
him of compelling inspectors to omit passages of which he or 
the permanent Secretary did not approve. Mr. Lowe’s 
answer to this was ready and, as far as ordinary men can 
perceive, complete. His office, he said, was a department as 
much as any other, and no department could preserve discip- 
line if its officers were ordered to report not to its 
chief but direct to the House of Commons. The head 
must exercise a discretion, and all he had done was to 
mark objectionable passages and send the reports back for 
expurgation. If the House wanted more it must have more, 
but if it had more the responsible Parliamentary officer would 
be compelled to act under a kind of council composed of the 
higher employés in his own department. This defence, in the 
abstract, certainly seems unanswerable. No department 
could permit its officers to write anything they pleased,—to 
pen, for example, as one Inspector did, an elaborate thesis 
on the superior chastity secured by the Confessional, and print 
that at the public expense. Suppose an Inspector reports 
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that Dissenting schools are generally disorderly, and Church | where the subordinates really require a sharp hand, setto bane rere 
schools given to superstition, and writes a small volume on | dockyard officials, or directed to snub Irish unpaid ro fin? A 
the @ priori reasons for expecting those two results, is all that | trates, or placed at the head of an audit office with rth « 
to be published without remark? There must be a line | instructions to believe nobody and dock every sixpence that ti js no 
drawn somewhere, and to exempt all Inspectors from con- | looks doubtful. Placed where he is, he is simply an incon. be os 2 
densation is simply to invest two or three dozen gentlemen | venience to the Government which protects him and ion 
who are not responsible to Parliament, who are as jealous as | party to which he belongs. If he were the first administrator. rent. 
poets and as fond of writing as Indian officials, with power | in England the Whigs could not afford to keep up an inees. Mr. Ro 
to me any number of essays at the expense of the State, | sant raw in every country village, and he is not a first-rate proceed 
and to indulge in controversies as bitter and as endless as | administrator by any means. He is inventive and clever toa of Gres 
those of theologians. No Minister with a sense of duty to | high degree, but men must work with the tools they have, ang cession: 
his office would or could sanction any such practice, and the | he always heats his till he cannot hold them. This country and wa 
only point for discussion is the extent to which revision should | has to be coaxed into educating itself, not kicked into it, and House, 
be carried. Mr. Lowe, who might make an admirable Minister of Edueg- does n¢ 

It was here that Mr. Lowe broke down. He had shown | tion a hundred years hence, makes a very bad one now. We way. 
that somebody must revise, he had demonstrated that the | do not know if he will resign because the House has declared the me 
somebody must be the responsible chief, but he failed to prove | him guilty of want of fairness, for he may despise the House tion 20 
that he had exercised a power necessarily discretionary with | too much to take its opinion upon any except a purely finan. diplom 
either tact or fairness. His defect of tact was, indeed, con-|cial question. But if he is wise he will resign before hig in- To app 
clusively displayed by Mr. Lowe’s own speech. He never | evitable defeat upon the dismissal of Mr. Morell, and we merely 
can help showing his antagonists that he thinks them dis- | earnestly hope his knowledge, courage, and faculty of inyeg. jgnorat 
honest fools, and very seldom can help saying so in so many | tiveness will not be lost to the present Administration. Bat, 
words. Lord Robert Cecil’s motion might be unwarranted, foreign 
or groundless, or demonstrably unsound, but it was entirely MR. HORSMAN’S DREAM. in cons 
within the forms of Parliamentary discussion, and to call its R. HORSMAN has crystallized a popular idea into jn ace 
assertions ‘‘ untrue” and its opinions “absurd,” as Mr. \ string of plausible resolutions. Hv intends to move on sense 0 
Lowe did twice over, showed want of the temper which chiefs | « the first open day” that the House of Commons has heard vote, a! 
of great departments ought either to possess or to affect. | with regret of the assembling of a Conference to re-settle which 
He ought to have remembered that even on the abstract already settled arrangements, and that “‘ in the opinion of the in stri 
question the position of the Inspectors is a little peculiar, for | f{ouse Her Majesty ought not to be advised to give her affairs, 
the House has no means of deciding on the mode in which | assent to any new engagements affecting the integrity or thema 
the educational revenue ought to be spent except through independence of Denmark until those engagements have been for a ¥ 
their reports, and is compelled therefore to choose between | made known to Parliament.’’ We all know how brilliantly of me 
weakening the department a little and leaving itself in igno-| Mr. Horsman will treat the topic thus suggested, what strings memb 
rance. It is true that Lord Robert Cecil did not allege | of epigrams he will produce upon the failure of Karl Russell's er 
specific instances, firstly, as he said, because he did not wish diplomacy, how ably he will point out that the weakness of Parlia 
to bring on his informants the anger of a department with a| Great Britain abroad is produced by the readiness of the Napoli 
very long memory,—witness Mr. Morell’s case,—and secondly, | Government to enter into engagements which Parliament the wa 
as he did not say, because he wanted to snatch a division before | afterwards is unwilling to enforce. Doubtless, too, there is have t 
Mr. Brand’s blunder could be rectified and the officials recalled | g prima facie reason for his suggestion. If the Foreign leadin; 
from their dinners. But Mr. Walter gave one remarkable Secretary could be secure beforehand of the support of Parlia- under: 
instance of unfairness, and Mr. Lowe might have heard fifty ment, he could address foreign States as Napoleon now does, Gover 
more if he had chosen to attend to the talk going on outside. | with a conviction on both sides that his words would, if neces- almost 
Instead of merely striking out surplusage, he had availed him- sary, be followed up by rapid and terrible action. It is there- resiste 
self of his discretion to strike out facts and opinions hostile to luctance of Parliament to enforce by violence the Treaty of 1852 of fore 

his own ideas. In other words, he had used a legitimate | which has produced the present complication, and Parliament, the in 
power very unfairly, and so on a division the majority of| if consulted beforehand, might be expected to act on its own State 
members voted. His argument that he only sent the/ votes. The notion, too, that Parliament ought to control our do. * 
reports back for the Inspectors to re-tinker is on the face diplomacy is very widely diffused. What is the use, it is systen 
of it absurd. The Inspectors are most of them gentlemen, | said, of the power to take off a million of taxation when a would 
but they like their salaries, and the chance of promotion, and Minister can plunge us into a war which will cost forty, or lenged 
pleasant words from head-quarters just as much as other] what is the value of a theory of self-government which on the a Min 
people, and they knew very well that if refractory they stood most important of all contingencies is openly laid aside? If the co 
an excellent chance of losiug themall. Indeed, they might lose you consult Parliament before you make a change in English and W 
yet more, for Mr. Lowe had just turned out an Inspector he did law, why not consult it before you nmke a change in English his ow 
not approve of—whether justly or not as regarded his working foreign policy ? ledge 
capacity—on a trumped-up charge of want of candour. There! here is force in all those arguments, but nevertheless a But 
are men, of course, who will defy their department, and lose} more dangerous motion was never put on paper. We say shoul: 
their salaries, and run the risk of a moral accusation, rather nothing, though Ministers will say much, of its unconstitu- finally 
than suppress a few inconvenient facts; but Governments must | tional character, for the House of Commons is in fact, if not why t 
act on the presumption that they are served by average people, | in theory, the final authority within the Empire. If it in- Parlia 
and we do not wonder that this year “it has not been neces- | sists on controlling all foreign relations directly it ultimately Parlia 
sary to send back a single report.” Does Mr. Lowe sincerely | will control them, prerogative notwithstanding, for it has The A 
believe that this large body of acute controversial thinkers is only to refuse to pay and all constitutional compromises sports 
really unanimous, or is he not aware that he has produced his| come at once to an end. What we desire to point out is like 8 
“happy family,” as other showmen do, by cruel pinches, and | that direct Parliamentary control over our foreign rela- but it 
harsh words, and deprivation of food? He will hardly accuse tions, apart altogether from the constitutional difficulty, mulat 
Mr. Walter of party animosity to himself, yet Mr. Walter told} would and could be productive of nothing but mischief. may w 
him distinctly that he had cut out a fact, viz., the success of | Indirect control it possesses already to the very fullest intert 
a particular school, because it told in favour of the system of| extent. The Ministry are responsible for their treaties, and, occas 
uncertificated schoolmasters. Facts are not surplusage if | jf they sign bad treaties they can be dismissed, and knowing Senat 
they be but true, and to cut out such things shows exactly this, Ministers are anxious to nervousness to keep their diplo- Premi 
the animus imputed in Lord Robert Cecil’s resolution. macy in accord with the well understood sense of the House. select 
The truth is that Mr. Lowe’s very considerable powers are in | More than this it is impossible to secure, for the effort would know: 
his present office entirely lost to the country. The department | Jand us in an incessant struggle in which the use of diplo- it ku 
is one which more than any other needs tact, and he has no macy would disappear. Even if a committee of six hundred ston’s 
tact, only intellectual arrogance, which is of all qualities the | could by any possibility manage negotiations at all, they must taking 
one most fatal to tact. The office requires the hearty assistance | conduct them in comparative ignorance. For instance, io this and p 
of the country clergy, and he simply hates the country clergy, very Danish affair, the main facts are the disposition and the pi 
and loses no opportunity of expressing his scorn of them and policy of two or three individuals over whom Parliament has Engls 
their prejudices, A certain degree of intellectual hauteur is! no sort of authority. Is Lord Palmerston to get up and party 
essential in every office, but Mr. Lowe is like a martinct | deliver a lecture on the character of the Emperor Napoleon, or why 1 
colonel, most useful at the head of a regiment fallen into | describe all the infinitesimal clues which Lord Cowley may have or bot 
anarchy, but most injurious when the regiment is already caught as to the policy which the French Emperor hopesto carry the ni 
in a high state of efficiency. He should be put to some post} out? Or is he to publish Count Apponyi’s confidential remarks showr 
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se limit up to which Vienna intends to follow Ber- 
he House has not this information what — 
; ‘ts decision be? Even if Europe were governed, as 
worth ¢ by pations, the intervention of diplomacy would still 
=~ necessary as the intervention of lawyers, to introduce 
ve cionlets third parties between the passionate or excited 
‘ents. Imagine a negotiation going on with the North and 
Mr. Roebuck making speeches upon it at every step in the 
proceedings! Long before the debate. was over the concessions 
t Britain would have become unpopular, and the con- 


tothe preci 
jin? And if ¢ 


em of the North would seem to Northerners dishonourable, 
ld recommence with additional irritation. The 


and war wou : na ° > 
House, moreover, 1n addition to its defect of numbers really 


does not understand foreign politics except in a very general 
way. ‘The Ministry are possibly only average men ; but still 
the mere fact that they are Ministers brings them informa- 
tion no private member can ever acquire, and without which 
diplomacy is but a fight with gloves carried on in the dark. 
To appeal from the Cabinet to the House is on such questions 
merely to appeal from the instructed to the- ignorant, the 
‘norant being, moreover, utterly divided in opinion. 

But, argue the advocates of the g: Liberal”? theory, the 
foreign policy of the country would gain both in strength and 
inconsistency, for Parliament and the Ministry would be always 
in accord. Sothey are now. The Cabinet can catch the 
sense of the House just as easily as if they demanded a formal 
yote,and no Minister nowadays ventures on a foreign policy 
which Parliament is likely to disapprove. He either keeps 
jn strict accord with it, as Earl Russell has done in American 
affairs, or appeals to the people on it, as Lord Palmerston did in 
thematter of the Chinese war. The only effects of askingdirectly 
for a vote would be that instead of hearing the real opinions 
of members the Foreign Secretary would hear the opinions of 
members modified to catch their constituencies, and tliat foreign 

rs would have a direct temptation to intrigue within the 
Parliament itself. We have too much of this already. Louis 
Napoleon is believed to have even now representatives within 
the walls, and if the House possessed the initiative we should 
have the scenes of 1687 over again, the Ambassador of France 
leading the Opposition while the Ambassador of Austria was 
understood to guide the party which supported Her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘The vote of individual members would become of 
almost priceless importance, and internal measures would be 
resisted or supported because they bore on the party alliances 
of foreign Courts. That is the case at this moment whenever 
the interests of Rome are in question, and a great Continental 
State could reward or injure as no Pope has ever been able to 
do.. The theory of responsibility, the safeguard of our entire 
system, would go at once to pieces, for the Foreign Secretary 
would cease to be responsible. He would simply, if chul- 
lenged, have to plead a vote, and would be, in fact, instead of 
a Minister a mere mouthpiece for the House of Commons and 
the constituencies. Great men will not accept such a position, 
and we should either have a Minister who tried to carry out 


under an obligation to consult the Bank proprietary in public 
meeting before it accepted a new account. Yet that would not 
be a greater folly than the practice of reducing Lord Palmer- 
ston’s opinion to a level with that of Mr. Darby Griffiths, by 
subjecting negotiations to the chance of a head by head vote. 
The theory may be and is different, but the practice in England 
is that the people shall be represented by the constituencies, 
the constituencies by the Lower House, the House by the 
Cabinet, and the Cabinet by the two or three men who, if 
they do not dictate, at least initiate its foreign policy. Mr. 
Horsman’s plan would upset that arrangement which with 
great drawbacks still works, for another which probably 
would not work at all, and certainly would work so that 
those who know least of the difficulties of foreign politics 
would dictate our course among them. The sailors usually 
obedient would seize the helm just as the breakers appeared 
in sight. 

Let us see for one instant how Mr. Horsman’s proposal 
would work in the instance to which he has applied it. At 
present Earl Russell and Lord Clarendon, moved by informa- 
tion received from a hundred different sources, and with a 
constant side-glance at English opinion, will at the Con- 
ference consent to the best arrangement they can obtain. 
The best judgment Parliament can select has done what 
it deems the best for British interests. Mr. Horsman 
proposes that their authority shall be rendered null to 
threaten, or coax, or advise by an order to apply for a 
previous vote. Nobody knows exactly which way the vote 
will go, and consequently the Continental diplomatists will 
have it all their own way at the Council Board. The arrange- 
ment thus made must either be sanctioned by Parliament, in 
which case nothing is attained which is not attained also under 
the present system, or be reversed, in which event either 
England will be left out altogether, or the whole business 
must recommence with the English representatives bound to 
one fixed course of action, and therefore in reality powerless. 
Mr. Horsman might as well propose that no man should be 
bound by any act of his authorized agent. It would be very 
little more impracticable than his proposal to turn the House 
of Commons into a standing Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


THE CURE FOR CORRUPTION. 

T will be matter for regret if the suicide committed by 
the Lisburn Election Committee when they were on the 
point of pronouncing their decision should withdraw the sub- 
ject of Bribery from public attention. If there were any 
doubt as to the character of the evidence which they took, it 
would be removed by the passionate reluctance which the 
Irish Tory members showed to its publication. But the truth 
is that it is not so much the state of any one particular 
borough which ought to excite the anger of good men, as the 
state of feeling in the community which makes corruption 








possible. It must be admitted that in this matter one borough 
is pretty much as another, and Ireland no worse than Eng- 


his own views in spite of votes, or a mere clerk whose know-|jand. There is no want of laws against bribery and treating, 
ledge was useless because his only function was to obey orders. | —indeed, since 1841 we have had a wearisome series of 
But, we may be told, all that is asked is that Parliament | acts against corrupt practices at elections,—but what have 
should have the right to approve engagements before they are | they effected? Occasionally some poor wretch is convicted of 
finally concluded. The American Senate has that power, and | taking a few pounds for his vote, but prosecutions directed 
why not the English? No details need be entered into, for | against the bribers have always failed. Either the accused 
Parliament might be asked only for a gencral approval. | gets off on a point of law, or else juries refuse to convict. 
Parliament is asked now, and in a much more effectual way. | Such a state of things as this betokens something radically 
The American Senate, which is a very limited body, not re-| wrong in public opinion. No man, indeed, openly justifies 
sportsible to popular constituencies, and sits on such occasions, | corruption, but for all that it is winked at. It is one of our 
like a British Cabinet, with closed doors, can reject a treaty, | pleasant vices. Indirectly it is even palliated, as by the late 
but it cannot upset the line of poliey which that treaty for- | Mr. Henry Drummond, who employed all the resources of his 
mulates. The President can put his country into relations, | cynical wit in implicating all men in the accusation, and then 
say with France, which lead inevitably to war without the | calling for some one who was without sin to cast the first 
interference of the Senate, can even, as was done on one | stone; and by Lord Robert Montagu, who last Wednesday 
deeasion, announce that war has commenced, and it is for the quietly remarked that the representation of the counties was 
Senate by drawing back to trail the nat onal standard. The | a delusion, —that it was in the hands of the great landowners, 
Premier can do nothing of the sort. Parliament, instead of | and that it was right it should be so, because it secured a certain 
selecting particular measures of the wisdom of which it | representation to the wealth of the country. When things 
knows exceedingly little, selects a particular man of whom! have gone thus far, when great moral evils are become so 
it knows a very great deal. If it distrusts Lord Palmer- | common that paradoxical members of Parliament find it easier 
ston’s general tone, or dislikes the course Earl Russell is | to justify than to struggle against them, it is time for that 
taking—and it has plenty of means of ascertaining both tone portion of the community which is influenced by more hopefal 
and policy—it can turn either of them out at any stage in | as wellasloftier notions to step forth and do battle. Already 
the process. That course is the one universally adopted in | there have been indications that the time is ripe for sucha move= 
land. A great firm does not demand that its managing | ment. After all, the mass of the upper and middle classes follow 
partt ‘s shall ask consent to every transaction, shall explain | their leaders like sheep. If the Drummonds and the Montagus 
why they rejected Smith’s account, or chartered Jones’s ship, | are left unanswered public opinion will echo their senti- 
or bought goods on Monday instead of Thursday, but looks to | ments; but it will also answer to nobler and more generous 
the net result--the general value of the managers’ brains, as| yoices if only those voices can be heard. If the energetic 
shown in the ultimate dividend. Imagine the “Bank parlour” | protest of a few highminded men could so change public 
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feeling as to abolish the slave trade, put down duelling, and 


eradicate bribery from the House of Commons, it may also | may talk glibly about the legitimate influence of 
purify the constituencies ; but of this we are convinced, that if | we shall have to suffer not only the evils of « 


there is to be a change of feeling with reference to corruption 
it must commence from above. Voters will always think on 
the subject in the same way as candidates. While the latter 
regard the function of a member of Purliament as a favour 
to be solicited, as an advantage to be bought—not perhaps by 
direct bribery—but by lavish expenditure among innkeepers, 
cab-owners, printers, and messengers, so long will voters con- 
sider the suffrage as a property. They are shrewd enough to 
know that men will not pay for offices which bring to the 
holders nothing but duties, and if a candidate is asking for 
their votes to advance his own interests, why should not they 
also have a share in the profits? When the upper classes are 
really ashamed to bribe or intimidate, the lower classes too 
will muster up courage enough to resist coercion and virtue 
enough to refuse a bribe. But to bring about this wholesome 
result they who really desire purity of election must combine. 
They must agitate against corruption, as was suggested by 
Mr. W. D. Christie in an admirable paper read a few weeks 
back before the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science. They must form a league of which the members 
shall be pledged not only to abstain personally from all forms 
of bribery and intimidation, but to exert all their influence 
to repress them in others. We believe such a movement 
would be attended by the greatest success. After all, candi- 
dates would sooner not spend their money, and the leaders of 
parties and the ‘‘ whips,” who, as Lord Robert Montagu tells 
us, nominate the borough members, know very well that cor- 
rupt expenditure does about as much for one party as the 
other. Very speedily politicians who refused to give the 
required pledge would become marked men. It would be the 
business of the league to watch all elections, especially 
those where the candidates were unpledged—to bring 
to light every attempt at corruption—to presecute the 
offenders, and, if necessary, to apply to Parliament for more 
stringent legal enactments. That vast majority of the com- 
munity which obeys the impulse which it receives from its 
leaders, but as between a good and bad impulse prefers the 
good, would soon support the movement, and then it would 
no longer be impossible to obtain convictions. Unscrupulous 
men may defy public opinion, but they will not risk a cri- 
minal conviction which implies loss of caste, and they par- 
ticularly dislike the treadmill. Only in this we differ from 
Mr. Christie, that we think the movement should not be 
entrusted to the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, or to any society which has other objects. People 
in that case will easily excuse themselves from joining, on the 
ground that they do not understand social science, or do not 
sympathize with some of its views. No man can decently 
shelter himself under this pretext if the society aims at the 
— of corrupt expenditure at elections, and at nothing 
else. 

It must not be supposed that electoral corruption is a dimi- 
nishing evil. Perhaps open intimidation is gradually disap- 
pearing before a civilization to which all forms of violence 
are repulsive. But its more insidious sister flourishes, and 
grows with the growth of wealth. It is no light apprehension 
of evil which draws our great political thinker, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, from his retirement; yet he was present at the 
meeting of the Social Science Association to which we have 


| the only evils with which we are threatened, Tory 
vealte, but 
but, as Mr. Mill most forcibly urged, of domeoracy tes 
when elections have been made so costly that the cheies or 
the electors is limited to men of colossal fortune, and a 
asaclass are known to be seeking their own advancemen 
electors will defend themselves by exacting pledges on those 
points which they have most at heart. On great questions 
the House of Commons will become an assembly of delega 
and on all others the members will consider themselves fair}, 
entitled to have their money’s worth—to vote, that is to 9 
as their own caprices and interests sway them. This, it onl 
be confessed, is not a pleasant prospect, and the fear of demo. 
cracy may perhaps move Lord Robert Montagu and hig 
friends to consider once more whether they can check corrup. 
tion by refusing to extend the suffrage. No. If ten-pound 
householders like ten-pound notes, rich tradesmen like 
large orders, and poor gentry like places for theip 
sons. Corruption is a subtle element, and “flows gg 
hugely as the sea.” If the reproach of it is to by 
wiped from among us, the upper classes must commence 
the reform. We must set an example to those below 
us—remove temptation from them, not call like hypocrites 
on them to resist it, while at the same time we are our. 
selves the tempters. No one could be bribed if there were 
no bribers. And so long as at the eve of a general election 
there are large secret subscriptions on both sides, and the 
proceeds are placed at the disposal of the committees of the 
Carlton and Reform, it is idle for politicians to denounce cor. 
ruption. Let a society such as we have advocated be form 
and be worked with real enthusiasm, and the leaders of 
parties will be compelled to cease from conniving at what 
even now they ostensibly condemn. An indignant minority, 
bitter against corruption, would soon leaven the whole mass 
of society and become a majority. And meanwhile we 
believe that its very existence would be of incalculable benefit 
even to the classes which are corrupted. We have had 
societies enough, and more than enough, of which the object 
was to reform others, by which the rich were graciously 
pleased to improve the morals of the poor. If they have 
done little to check the prevalence of vice, or alleviate its 
miseries, it may be because the poor do not believe in our 
sincerity, and while they take our money ask among them- 
selves why we inveigh against the mote in their eyes and see 
not the beam in our own. For once in the way let us havea 











referred. ‘‘ What is at stake is nothing less than the vitality 
of representative government,” said he, in one of those terse 
yet lucid speeches which would make men grudge him his 
studious seclusion if they did not know that the writings 
which are its splendid fruits are doing and will do more for 
the progress of the human race than could be effected by any 
amount of political activity. The fact is that in former days 
there was a certain limit to corruption, to be found in this— 
that great wealth was almost entirely confined to men of estab- 
lished position, and such persons gaining comparatively little 
by a seat in Parliament would seldom carry their expendi- 
ture to an excess. But the numberless wealthy traders 
that are fostered by our commercial prosperity will pay any 
price for position, and the only certain mode of gaining a 
footing in society is through the House of Commons. These 
men are certainly not worse than others, but they have com- | 
monly been absorbed in business from their earliest years, 
have never thought for ten minutes together on any but prac- 
tical questions of finance and the like, and take their morality 
helplessly from public opinion. If that does not restrain | 
them they will certainly obey the promptings of interest, and | 
the amount of money applicable to corruption will be abso- 
lutely illimitable. Nor must it be imagined that these are 














society to improve our own morals. When we have worked 
that zealously and to some purpose, we shall both be more 
competent to teach, and, our sincerity being beyond disparage- 
ment, perhaps find more tractable pupils. 








THE RECEPTION OF GARIBALDI. 

WEEK or two hence we shall all feel a little overdone with 
Garibaldi, but when all has been said that cavillers can find 

to say his reception on Monday was a great and in some respects 
an unique event. It is true that any occurrence which draws 
London into the street makes, as it were, three millions of people 
visible to each other, and so assumes proportions which have an 
impressiveness wholly apart from the motive of the gathering. A 
nation in movement is always a striking spectacle, and London is 
outgrowing many nations. All Denmark and Greece together 
turned out to welcome a hero would not produce such a sway and 
crush of multitudes, such a visible array of rude physical power, 
such an overpowering roar as the throat of London can pour out. 
We must not lay too much stress on the magnitude of the welcome, 
for mere magnitude, beyond all the precedents of the world, is be- 
coming the normal quality of all that the mighty city does. It is 
true, too, that the crowd was swelled by masses whose only motive 
for being abroad was curiosity, who would have shouted for the 
Pope as readily as for Garibaldi, who as he passed commented 
sharply on the affair from the point of view of a mere scene. But 
when all these allowances have been made there remains the fact that 
the city of all others most devoted to material interests, the people 
over whom mere ideas have the least influence, postponed its work, 
sacrificed its wages, made itself hot, and tired, and angry, in order to 
express its sympathy for a man who offers England nothing. Tointe- 
rest the British people in a foreigner is of itself the hardest of tasks. 
There have not been five Continental men in this century other 
than Kings with whom the English masses have felt the feeblest 
sympathy, and among them all not one, except Kossuth, and 
Kossuth in a very limited degree, has excited anything approaching 


'to household reverence. With all the modern rapidity of inter- 


communication Englishmen remain islanders in this, that though 
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thing of a wonder. When that foreigner is Garibaldi the 
onder is indefinitely increased, for a history more distinct from 
aah which excites the average Englishman it would be hard to 
find. We all love success and constitutional order, and the 
jatest incident in Garibaldi’s career was defeat in a rebellion, 
and he has been through life the advocate, if not of repub- 
licanism, at least of social theories fatal to what we are accus- 
toned to think social order. His speeches are full of that vague 
theory of liberty which English politicians detest, his character has 
in it, like Lafayette’s, that simplicity of vanity which is to 
Englishmen the most contemptible of foibles. For London in 
spite of these drawbacks to understand him thoroughly, to re- 
‘ze in an Italian Red a grandeur which lifts it out of its 
gordid daily life into a higher atmosphere, to boil over with feel- 
ing fora man who never secured an English interest, whose pur- 
poses are not ours, whose complete success we should probably 
mourn as a calamity,—this is a great fact, an evidence of latent 
feeling amidst our daily life which cannot be studied too atten- 
tively. For a day Englishmen seemed to have become a Conti- 
nental people, to have acquired that capacity of being penetrated 
by an idea in which on all ordinary occasions they seem so strangely 
deficient. ‘That England can worship a hero, a foreign hero, a 
hero with whose politics it does not altogether sympathize,—this is 
the first lesson to be learnt from Monday’s demonstration. ‘To us 
at all events it is a pleasant lesson, for it proves that the popular 
mind is less crusted over than observers are apt to imagine, that 
the love of valour, and patriotism, and disinterestedness, the faculty 
of appreciating kingliness when once visible, has only been over- 
laid, not injured, by the fierce struggle for existence in which the 
majority of Englishmen pass their lives. While England from 
duke to costermonger cares to pay to a man like Garibaldi a 
homage similar in degree and form to that which it pays its 
Princes, there remains still hope for the world. Physical force is 
not all on the side of the tyrants, nor does a plebiscitum invariably 
sanction only a crime. 

The mode of the reception, grotesque as some of its incidents 
were, only increased in value. Never was a public welcome less 
“ managed” by anybody. The Government, though not unfriendly, 
carefully abstained from taking the smallest part in it. The big 
horses which usually keep a London crowd in order were not out, 
and though the police were, their orders were strict to avoid inter- 
ference not essential to publicorder. ‘The arrangements of the Trades 
Unions were very partially successful, and the volunteers had been 
strictly commanded to put in no appearance. London was left to 
itself, and simply pitched itself into the streets along which the 
Liberator was to pass. A few workmen put on the faded costumes 
in which Foresters and Odd Fellows are once a year tempted to 
make themselves uneasy ; but the mass went out as they stood, 
without the trouble even of a good wash, smoked while they 
waited, and testified the genuineness of their feeling chiefly by 
marvellous patience and acclamations which shook the houses. 
Spontaneousness characterized the whole affair, and the mass, 





a the procession passed, occupied itself chiefly, as the mass 
when let alone does, with criticisms on the hero’s face. It was 
curious to perceive the unanimity on this point. From the excited 
women who thronged the Nine Elms Station, and the roughs who 
charged over Westminster Bridge, to the grave black-coated 
folk clustered along Pall Mall, and the men who, driven out of 
the balconies by crinoline, thronged the club windows, there came 
but one self-same verdict,—‘ What a regal face !’ that “ is a King.” 
We doubt if any face known in history ever exercised a similar 
charm. Stout old Tories cannot resist its fascination, and angry 
Catholics who hold, as one of them said, that “ among monkeys a 
chimpanzee is great,” try with resentful candour to prove that 
Garibaldi’s power lies in that wonderful presence and gracious 
dignity of port. 

The reception is making a great and not unnatural stir upon the 
Continent. In Italy, of course, it deepens the popular feeling 





t to care for peoples over whom their Queen does | not Red, and is just now in a paroxysm of financial selfishness, but 
derstand them, to perceive why she does sympathize heartily with Garibaldi’s immediate ends, the 
German is a fanatic on the subject of Schleswig-Holstein, or | liberation of Rome and the enfranchisement of Venetia, the exemp- 
ont d the respect which moderate Italians still entertain for | tioa of Italy from all influence save that of her own people. It is 
For them to receive a foreigner among them with | absurd, too, to assert that the reception, the steamer placed at 
husiasm, to comprehend him fully, to tell little stories | Garibaldi’s disposal, the attendance of the chiefs of all parties at 
icture, to resent comment on his foibles, and | banquets given in his honour, have no political meaning. They 


have one at all events which Count Apponyi as he takes his seat at 
the Conference table will scarcely miss. They signify that if the 
despotic Powers drive us against our will to war we have at our 
disposal means other than British regiments of the line, that 
Austria had better deliberate ere she risks the advent of Garibaldi 
before Venice with a British fleet at his back in order to secure to 
Prussia a hold over Kiel and Schleswig, that if in spite of ourselves 
we are driven to arm, it is with two armies at least that we shall 
take the field. The Moniteur may remain sulkily silent, but 
Napoleon sees, nevertheless, that our hold over the nationalities 
almost rivals his own, and will hesitate ere he concedes ‘to us by 
affected indifference the control of the future. The masses may see 
in Garibaldi only a kingly man who has fought with successful 
heroism for the freedom and unity of his people, but statesmien see 
besides that a force which for aught they know in the inevitable 
contest towards which Europe is drifting fast, may hold the balance 
of power. The welcome to Garibaldi, however composite its 
motives, included many which, if they were abler men, would loosen 
the knees of the Continental kings. 





THE BROAD CHURCH ON SALVATION BY FAITH. 
E have always objected to the term ‘“ Broad Church” as 
characterizing the essence of the deepest theology now 
preached in our nationalcommunion. You may get a great breadth 
of gold by beating it very fine, and latitudinarianism properly 
means that you have got breadth in theology by fining away the 
meaning and power of the true Gospel of Christ. But, again, you 
may get large comprehensiveness by a different process. The nearer 
you go to the centre of the earth or sun, the nearer you are to a 
point at which you hold equally the approaches to the most widely- 
severed latitudes; and the nearer you penetrate to the true centre 
of Christ’s thought the more perfectly do you command the 
divergent threads of Christian faith. It is only in this sense in 
which we accept the phrase ‘‘ Broad Church” as in any way de- 
scribing what we hold to be the truest school in our modern theo- 
logy, and it is in this sense we use the term in referring to the 
masterly pamphlet we are now going to discuss. 

The controversy which has so recently terminated in our pages, 
but which has not ceased and will not cease in the minds of either 
clergy or laity, on the true meaning of eternal life and eternal 
fire or punishment, is opened at a new point, and one perhaps 
even nearer to the root of the matter than that at which it was 
then discussed, in a very remarkable essay by a country clergyman,* 
now lying before us, aud which is introduced to the notice of the 
public in a beautiful preface by Mr. Maurice. It is not easy, we 
think, to speak too highly of the depth, clearness, brevity, and 
force with which the writer disposes of the excuses invented by 
the narrow theological systems of later days for curtailing and 
explaining away the universal promise given by Christ of “ light at 
last, soon or late, here or hereafter, to all who seek and cry for 
it.” ‘There is the vigour of a man who has tried every word by 
the painful experience of his own heart and mind, in these brief 
but weighty pages. Nor do we propose for a moment to condense 
a train of thoughts already so closely linked and nervously 
expressed that it will not bear further condensation. We 
desire only to take up a single thread in the argument, 
—the true scope of that ‘ faith” which grows into so great 
an importance in the New ‘Testament as the condition of 
salvation. It is scarcely possible to conceive that the great con- 
dition of access to eternal life should be othe: wise than com- 
mensurate with the whvle moral and spiritual life of man, That 
which bestows the fulness of being must surely spring from every 
side of the poor and finite life we lead here, and yet the ordinary 
Protestant teaching would lead us to suppose that, limited as the 
nature of man is, that part of his nature by virtue of whigh he 
may grasp the infinite life of God is far more limited still. Instead 


| of showing us a perfect labyrinth of avenues from every thought, 


towards England into one of warm personal friendship, and in France | 


it excites a sneer at our ‘“‘cheap” methods of showing amity, but 
everywhere it is accepted as proof that England sympathizes 
heartily with Garibaldi’s aims. ‘There seems a disposition among 
the Press to deny this, but we think without reason. 


and wish, and voluntary act of human life, towards the more 
perfect light or the more perfect darkness, the ordinary Protestant 
teaching makes “faith” a narrow intellectual isthmus between 


‘the life of this world and the life of the next,—a narrow footway 











* Post T.nebras Luz ; or, the Gospel message to him who desires tv believe. By the 
Rev. G. D. Snow, with an introduction by the Rev. F, D. Maurice. Smith and 
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of intellectual belief, with very few approaches, difficult to keep 
with perfect sincerity of inward thought, bounded by precipices 
of everlasting damnation on both the right hand and the left, 
absolutely forbidden to us for all the ages afcer the lapse of our 
threescore years and ten of earthly life, and after all not 
connecting our whole inward life with the divine life, but only 
one rather insignificant part of it—that part, namely, which has 
reached the clear and settled stage of conscious and decisive con- 
viction. Considering that few indeed, of the millions who have 
lived on earth have reached that stage in the higher regions of 
character at all,—considering that, of those who have, very few 
indeed are occupied with those conscious convictions during a 
tenth part even of their waking hours,—considering that even of 
the moments of conscious conviction, such as those in which a 
Christian creed is intelligently repeated, exceedingly few are 
moments of kindled and regenerated life,—considering, neverthe- 
less, that gradual moral and spiritual changes are probably almost 
always in progress in every human heart, whether heathen or 
Christian, and that these forces of moral and spiritual change are, 
however closely wrapped up with our own moral freedom, gene- 
rally embedded deep beneath the surface of our conscious life and 
constituted chiefly of minute acts of indifferentism, or of yearning, 
or of recoil, wholly lost to individual memory, and of which the 
only register is the resulting character,—considering all this, it 
seems a wonderful assertion that the great spiritual regenera- 
tion of man is effected exclusively by an assent, however 
eager, to propositions which only touch our characters dis- 
tinctly in one or two points, and touch them keenly there 
only for a few hours at best out of the whole of our divinely 
ordered life. We believe that there is no possibility of giving 
the true meaning to “faith” as a saving power which does 
not make it include an infinite area of unconscious as well as 
conscious life, which does not make it cover every stirring, 
however slight, of our human nature in the right direction, which 
does not make it a force that begins in the acts and thoughts of 
infancy, and that is interwoven everywhere with the better yearn- 
ings even of savage or of heathen life—though it has its highest 
and most perfect earthly expression to the Christian in the full 
trust which throws him at the feet of the Son of God, and which 
confesses the pervading inspiration of a divine spirit. Mr. Snow 
states this with a broad and genuine simplicity before which the in- 
quisitorial Evangelical cross-examinations into the state of the soul 
might stand confounded. Wants, he says, however mean, which 
drove the countrymen of Christ to Him during His life on earth 
were initial acts of faith—such as the partly selfish, partly trust- 
ful eagerness to be cured of physical diseases, or to see the cure 
of others. ‘Neither the meanness of their wants,” says Mr. 
Snow, ‘nor the meanness of their conceptions of Him, prevented 
their finding His goodness and being themselves made good by 
His influence,”—and if the impulse had this effect, and was there- 
fore of the nature of faith,—the same alloyed stirrings of a better 
life in those who, never having heard, or never having realized, or not 
at the moment realizing, the meaning of His Gospel, still seek the 
same kind of aid, though unable to turn consciously to Him for that 
aid, must be also held to be of the nature of faith. Nothing can 
be more explicit or more beautiful than the passage in which Mr. 
Snow pushes this teaching to its largest consequences : — 

“ That sense of need that brought them to the needy man’s friend, 
however vulgar it might seem to our superficial vision, concealed under 
it tho attractive power of the Father, who was bringing men to Himself 
through His Son. ‘Sense of need!’ I can imagine one saying, ‘ Sense 
of need !’ Why, the young birds in their nests have a sense of need. 
Yes; and does not the Bible call their sense of need a prayer? ‘He 
feedeth the young ravens who call upon Him.’ Is not the hungry lion’s 


|be very fine philosophy it is utterly at vari 

| substance of Scripture, we heartily scomaneadl oil the 
study of that letter, to which some of Mr. Snow's bin 
give them a very useful clue. We hold that ther . 
instance in which theologians have more wantonly cutter _ 
absoluteness and universality of God’s promises than by the 
up some ninety-nine out of every hundred of the natural ay 

of man to Christ with a forbidding notice of « No roed"on 
narrowing that faith which is of all degrees, and as uniy _ 
the hunger of the heart for righteousness, and which cap oaly 
extinguished, where, if anywhere, such desires are absolutely on 
na into a defined intellectual assent to propositions Which 
may be accepted even by those in whom no such : 
at all. . mane i 


But even if this be so, how does it bear upon the Controversy j 
which Mr. Lyttelton engaged us? ‘Thus,—that if this trust 
degrees, from vague yearning for an unknown righteousnesg to 
perfect reliance on a perfect Lord, is Christ's only Condition for 
our being ‘‘ made whole” by Him,—the cure beginning with the 
faintest leaning towards Him, and being completed only With such 
a yielding of the heart to Him as this life perhaps never see, — 
it is obvious that such fanciful conditions as are generally con. 
nected with salvation, such as, for instance, that this i 
the heart must not only happen during the short life of the body, 
but must be the final act of the soul when in the body, so that if 
a penitent and trustful thought flashes through you before the 
clock marks the departure of the soul you have a chance, but if 
only after the mortal eyes are closed you have none,—or again, so 
that those who lived at the mouth of the Nile after the coming of 
Christ had a chance, but those who lived at its sources had 
—it is obvious, we say, that all these fanciful conditions depending 
on physiological and geographical, not spiritual, principles, are 
mere parodies of Christ’s promises, not those promises themselves, 
‘‘ He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet should he live, 
and he that liveth and believeth in me shall never die,”—that ig 
the great spiritual law which, by providing a real resurrection for 
the spirit from spiritual death, and on one condition only, ex. 
pressly excludes all hopelessness. Mr. Maurice has somewhere 
finely said that while Death is a hard visible fact for us all, the 
preachers of the Gospel too often unconsciously foster the belief 
that Life is only a dream. Mr. Snow has done much in this fine 
essay to show that Life is in the midst of Death for us all, that it 
is stronger than Death, and that this is of the very substance of 
the Gospel of Christ. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF PARIS. 
[Seconp ARTICLE.] 
HE languishing condition into which co-operative associa- 
tions unavoidably fell under the weight of that harshly sus- 
picious rule, which characterized the Empire in its earlier stage=a 
condition which made it next to impossible for workmen in Paris 
to do more than, by dint of desperate determination, just to stave 
off extermination from their sorely pressed associations—instantly 
gave way to a burst of renewed activity on the partial relaxation 
last year, at the time of the elections, in that stringent pressure 
which had so tightly weighed down all power of free action. The 
return in some degree to political rights was instantaneously at- 
companied by an instinctive movement among the working men of 
Paris to constitute new associations upon the co-operative pril- 
ciple. At this moment there are in Paris about a dozen anda 
half associations either in actual operation, or in inchoation, which 
a year ago were not dreamt of. All of these new institutions 





roar called a prayer? Look at the unconscious birds and beasts, and | 
then look at the still more unconscious babe, whose cry has the force of | 
a prayer with its mother. Ponder these things, and then admit that | 
no one can say,—here first begins that sense of need that grows up into 
prayer and faith. Well, I think if you look at the eleventh of | 
Hebrews you will see that the writer does not attempt to say, ‘It | 
begins here or there—at this point of human education faith first be- 


which we have inspected concur in one point of distinction from 
the older ones. In those the profits, after deductions for a reserve 
fund, are appropriated exclusively to the associates, while in the 
new societies the journeymen employed in the service of the associa- 
tion are also admitted to share in them, although at a reduced 
scale. We have heard the policy of this provision repeatedly dis- 
cussed in Paris, and it certainly meets with the decided dis- 


came possible.’ He simply takes the fact that a sense of want, a desire | approbation of the members of the older societies, and amongst 
of a better country, was the thing that brought men to their God. them of men who are entitled to the greatest respect and utterly 
Those who were driven by this sense of need were men of faith, for they | above all suspicion of selfish feeling. The argument which on their 
had in them that which made them lay hold firmly of such tidings of an ' part we have heard generally advanced is, that such a provision 
unseen friend as they could get at.” | errs against a fundamental axiom of political economy and justice, 

In a word, wherever is the first faint stirring of that ‘‘ hunger | inasmuch as it endows certain persons with benefits and profits 
and thirst after righteousness ” to which Christ promises an abso- | made by others, and that practically it tends in the first place to 
lute satisfaction, there, deep in the unconscious though not involun- | create dissension, and in the second to obstruct the extension of the 





tary part of man’s nature, is the beginning of the faith which, in | co-operative system, inasmuch as artizans decline assuming the 
its highest and most perfect form, is to transform the earthly into | risks of becoming partners in an undertaking when they find 
the heavenly life. ‘To those who think that though this may | themselves assured of partaking in its pecuniary advan tages with- 
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Zaring in ts liabilities. In reply, itis contended that the bonus 
sored to journeymen will have the practical effect of inducing 
¢hem to become associates, in order to enjoy a larger proportion of 
that benefit which they have tasted, and that the indisposition of 
the older societies to this regulation proceeds from an indisposition 
to Bee associations readily thrown open to all who may be willing 
and worthy to join, from fear lest increased numbers will diminish 
individual profit. As it is our object here not to discuss points of 
theory, but merely to give a statement of facts, we express no 
opinion on the intrinsic merits of these views; but, as regards the 
ast assertion, we must admit that it appears to us not without 
some foundation. On going the round of the associations, we as- 
certained that few of them had shown readiness to admit the 
candidates who had of late years offered themselves, while several 
seemed, although not in avowed terms, to have set their face, 
absolutely against enlarging their numbers. At Rochdale the 
m of admitting journeymen to participation in profits was 
abandoned after trial. It will be, therefore, highly instructive to 
watch the result of its systematic application in Paris. 

But the truly capital feature in this new stage of co-operative 
movement is the entirely novel project of creating on co-operative 
principles a bank, called the Crédit au Travail, and which is 
meant to operate in promotion of the co-operative system by making 
advances only on joint securities. The idea was first suggested to 
some intelligent philanthropists by the mutual loan societies, which 
have had great success in Germany, and of which more than 
twenty exist in Paris. These societies are, however, composed of 
men from the most various professions, and who, therefore, have 
nothing else in common beyond their subscribing to the same pro- 
yident store against emergencies. Each member contributes a franc 
amonth, and three hundred francs is the limit of his possible 
subscription. As non-remuneration is a fundamental principle, it 
has been found necessary to limit the extent of each society to 
about forty members, so that the labour attending its accounts 
(which are given every month to the members) may be within the 
compass of unpaid agents. The management of these societies is 
gaid to be unexceptionable—indeed, we have been assured on 
excellent authority, although we have not been able personally to 
verify the statement, that there has been no instance of failure 
amongst them. Also, the amount of business done by them is so 
considerable, that we have heard it estimated that some did last 
year transactions amounting in the aggregate to 120,000 francs. 
It is to be observed that loans are made to members alone. Butas 
the members can obtain assistance only to the extent of double 
their subscriptions—in a few societies they can get treble—it is 
evident that the slender sums that can be obtained are more 
calculated for individual relief against temporary distress than 
forfurnishing means adequate to industrial enterprises. Now, it is 
with the direct view of assisting such enterprises, when started by 
poor workmen on the co-operative principle, that in October, 1863, 
the Crédit au Travail was itself started on this same co-operative 
principle. Its mode of operation will be best learnt from a few 
extracts from the statutes, and the report handed in at its first 
quarterly general meeting. ‘‘ The object of the society is to credit 
existing associations—to promote the creation of new ones. . . 
to foster the expansion of the principles of solidarity and mutuality 
with the view of rendering credit accessible to workmen... . 
these workmen will mutually be security for each other, either 
by entering into partnerships, or by jointly binding themselves one 
for the other.” Here we have the fundamental thought of the 
whole scheme, and which is but the practical application of the 
old apologue about sticks in a bundle and sticks taken singly. 
The golden apple of credit, which is wholly beyond the reach of 

any pauper, however industrious, is here put within the grasp of 
industrious paupers who have linked themselves into a body. But 
this joint security is asked not only from: workmen—it is made 
the absolute condition of all loans, no matter what the social con- 


dition of the applicant may be. “ The operations of the society 


consist—Firstly, in crediting the associations. . . . Secondly, in 
providing its members with a credit equal at least to the amount 
each has invested in the concern, and which can exceed this sum on 
the joint security of several members or third parties. Thirdly, in 
affording similar credit to third parties, on their entering into 
Joint security for repayment of the loan. . . . The society being 
specially destined to provide industry with credit, strictly pro- 
hibits to itself all operations on the Bourse.” An association 
Which applies for a loan will have first to submit evidence of its 
sound constitution, in accordance with certain specified conditions, 
and to agree to subject its books to a monthly inspection by audi- 
tors appointed by the bank. ‘These conditions being assented to, 
the application will be judged on its own merits, and the credit, if 


granted, will be regulated on the number of associates in the 


enterprise, and its nature. ‘ But this advance will always have 

to be covered by good bills to order, or secured by’a mortgage on 

the premises of, or an assignment of; 'the working gear, or the 

stock of, or over the debts due to, the association.” The capital of 

the bank is not limited, but the subscription of each shareholder 

cannot be less than 100 francs. This sum would seem too great 

for poor workmen, were it not that it can be paid at any instalments 

the subscriber may choose to fix. We were present one morning at 

the bank when a workman came in and subscribed, binding him- 
self to pay monthly instalments of 2 francs 50 cents. Below 
20 francs these investments lie barren, but after that sum the 
bank gives 5 per cent. for them. Now let us turn to the report 
presented to the general meeting held on the 27th January, and 
see what are the prospects of the society, so far as we can be war- 

ranted in drawing inferences from operations over so short a space 
of time. On the 1st October operations were begun with a sub- 

scribed capital of 20,120 francs, the modest fund provided by 172 

associates. On the 31st December the subscribed capital had grown 
to 42,120 francs, and since this report it has attained, we are in- 
formed, 56,000 francs. The practical results are thus stated :—‘ The 
society was barely founded when workmen in different trades began 
to group themselves. Four associations already in operation—the 
bolt-makers, tailors, nail-makers, and ironcasters—can be looked upon 
as the fruit of your initiative. The carpenters found a credit which, 
without being indispensable, was yet instrumental in enabling them 
to get over serious difficulties. Others, like mechanicians, shoe- 
makers, carriage-makers, hatters, have postponed their establish- 
ment until they have got together enough wherewith to buy their 
tools.” To this end their proceedings are of the simplest kind. Ten 
or fifteen artizans combine during a period, varying from one to 
two years, to contribute from one to five francs a week, which are 
paid by their appointed treasurer into the bank, where the money 
bears interest until it is enough to start work with. ‘* This move- 
ment, which is only a few weeks old,” says the report, ‘“ has 
already attained important proportions; more than 200 workmen 
take part in it, and their number is daily growing. Nor is it con- 
fined to Paris, but it is extending to several towns in the depart- 
ments.” It is also gratifying to be told that in several cases the 
masters have assisted in promoting this movement. Of course the 
financial success of the bank must depend on the prudence of its 
engagements with young associations. Now the general rule that 
has been adopted is, that the associates must bring with them 
enough to cover the cost of first installation, and the purchase of their 
tools, before they can obtain a loan for purchasing the raw material 
on which to work—a loan which is advanced for two or three 
months—and as a further security for the repayment of which the 
bank exacts a preference deduction of ten per cent. on the wages 
of the associates. So far as prudence admits of being brought 
within the compass of regulations it appears to be carefully safe- 
guarded ; but, as every one knows, practical instinct on the part of 
the managers can alone secure effectively the success of an insti- 
tution which is an experiment, the importance of which, especially 
in France, it is hardly possible to exaggerate. 

But in addition to these purposes for stimulating profitable.en- 
terprise, it is contemplated to make the bank serve the end of 
encouraging.an impulse to simple thrift. The savings’ banks in 
France are Government institutions, under the inscrutable manage- 
ment of an impenetrable direction, and the startling revelations of 
1848 as to the unscrupulous manner in which the Government 
allowed itself to employ the funds, which had been merely lodged 





with it for safe keeping, have very considerably shaken the con- 
fidence of those classes which are the most materially disposed to 
have occasion for small investments; so that of late years the 
deposits in the Caisse d’Epargne have increased at most very 
‘slightly. Now it is an object with the framers of the Crédit au 
Travail to offer inducements for the poor, to invest their little 
savings in it, as being thus certainly safe from improper applica- 
tion in aid of the Exchequer, under the idea that wholesome habits 
| of thrift will so be better forwarded than by that system of sharing 
in Government loans, which it has been of late years the evident 
' wish of the Emperor to encourage. Accordingly, deposits from 
| one franc upwards are received at a rate of interest varying 
| according to the terms of deposit, 2} per cent. being given for sums 
| that can be withdrawn at call, 3 per cent. for those lodged for a 
fixed term of one to three months, 4 per cent. for those lodged for 
three to six months, and 5 per cent. for all that are lodged for six 
months and upwards. ‘This is a quite recent addition to the 
operations of the bank, and we have no data as to how far it is 
| likely to take effect. 

There is one point which we must say a few words about before 
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closing, namely, the signs of the co-operative movement extend- 
ing itself to the provinces. Before the foundation of the Crédit 
au Travail'the only considerable co-operative establishments out of 
Paris were at Grenoble and at Vienne, both remarkable as being 
originally stores, as this species of association has not been much 
attended to in the capital. That at Vienne is a very extensive 
and interesting establishment, which has gone through stages very 
like those that have marked the growth of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
The original Store Association—which, by the way, is represented 
by a restaurant where the members get their meals—has gradually 
established a mill, a bakehouse, a coal store, a school, and a cloth 
factory. The recent revival of co-operative activity in the capital 
has, however, been attended with a corresponding impulse in the 
departments. At Lyons, where, strange to say, three stores 
founded in 1848 had alone represented the co-operative prin- 
ciple, an association of silkweavers is now in creation, and 
during the last four months there have been founded, one of 
hatters at Aix, of tailors at Bordeaux, of the same at Nantes, 
and of shoemakers at St. Omer. The seed that is being thus 
sown abroad will certainly bear fruit, even though many of 
the newly-founded associations were to fail. There is a temper in 
this renewed movement, especially when taken in conjunction with 
the general situation which gave the immediate occasion to its 
rise, which only wilful blindness canignore. What the French 
character is most deficient in—habits of self-control and self-im- 
posed discipline—is just what the co-operative system must teach if 
it is tosucceed at all. Also, it is the perception of the force of 
organization which resides in these associations which has made the 
satellites of a police system look on them with hostile eyes. How 
far their members may be justly open to the charge of political con- 
victions, not favourable to imperialism, is a question which we do not 
care here to discuss. But what we are prepared to affirm is, that 
the co-operative workmen in Paris, although not necessarily the 
most highly educated and most highly gifted, are undoubtedly the 
most earnest, the most thrifty, and the most moral section of their 
class, that they constitute a body deservedly entitled to the 
warmest sympathies, and that they are free from wild cravings 
after impossible visions, while we are disposed to believe that com- 
munistic passions still exist considerably amongst those most abject 
sections of the metropolitan population, like the chiffonniers, who 
are notoriously boisterous adhererits of Imperialism. 








THE VILLIERS.—(THEIR RISE.) 

E are among a new race at last, a family who though 
aristocrats pur sang have that originality which it is the 

curse of aristocracies to lack. Pedigree does not destroy character, 
or character would not be so bizarre among Jews and Kings, but 
great property seems to steady its possessors too much, to indis- 
pose them too entirely towards experiments in life. There is no 
family in our long list with which we can compare the Villiers, for 
the light-hearted, light-principled Poitevins and Gascons who were 
the favourites of the Plantagenets, and who were not exactly the 
people the morose Norman nobles and their priests have chosen to 
depict them, founded nothing. They resemble rather some families 
in France, say the Richelieus, in which many and great capacities 
were wasted for want of some great idea, some governing habit or 
thought. Squires of some degree for ages, the Villiers suddenly 
emerged as courtiers, favourites, conspicuous statesmen, and as 
such they have remained, never obscure, never belonging to the 
class Englishmen regard with pride, but marked for generations by 
their accomplishments, their profligacy, and a certain profuseness 
of expenditure. They have had half a dozen peerages, but the 
very memory of the Lords of Purbeck, and Coventry, and Daven- 
try has disappeared, and they have now but two, one of which, 
however, seats two brothers in the Cabinet. Their pedigree is a 
good one, being traceable fairly up to Henry III., perhaps to the 
first Plantagenet. Their name occurs in documents of the time of 
the Conqueror, but there is nothing to connect this family in lineal 
descent with its possessors. ‘The family claim to belong to the 
race of Villiers in Normandy, from which sprang Pierre de 
Villiers, Grand Master in the reign of Charles VI., and Jacques 
de Villiers, Provost of Paris and Mareschal of France, in the same 
period, and they may be so descended, but there is no proof of 
the fact. The first man of any mark undoubtedly belonging to 
their line is ALEXANDER DE VILLIERS, who in 1235 paid one 
mark for half a knight's fee, which he held under the Countess 
of Chester in Brooxssy, Leicestershire, towards the marriage 
of the King’s sister. His eldest son, who succedeed him at 
Brooksby, and at Rigsby, in Lincolnshire, was Sir Richard, 
who fought with Edward I. in the Holy Land, and assumed 


lop shells as his arms, which are the present Jersey arms ii 
aed Mik rceierllaaas ‘eee » ie 
grandson, Sir Francis de Villiers, was with Edward [I]. in hig 
wars, and is styled by him after his death “ of cherisheq Memory" 
His brother Geoffrey, who continued the line at Brooksb ’ st 
of the Knights of the Shire for the county of Leicester in “a 
26th of Edward HI. In the reign of Henry VII. gi John 
Villiers of Brooksby fought with great bravery at the battle of 
Stoke against the Earl of Lincoln and Lambert Simnel, and in the 
6th of that reign was esquire for the body to the King. He Wag 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire and Warwickshire, and made qa Knight of 
the Bath at the marriage of Prince Arthur in 1501, and died ig 
1506. His eldest son, Sir John, who served as Sheriff for Leicester. 
shire and Warwickshire in Henry WIIL.’s reign, settled the mano 
of Brooksby, Howby, and Siwolby on himself in tail male, and in 
default on his brothers in succession. His Lincolnshire pro 
he left to his daughter. He died in December, 1544. His next 
brother, George, died in August, 1546, possessed of the aboyg 
entailed property and of the manor of Burstal. He left a son, who 
died unmarried in 1558, and a daughter who died without issue, 99 
that ‘Thomas, the third brother, succeeded in the family property, 
who leaving only a daughter, the entailed property came tg 
William Villiers, his brother, who married the heiress of Richard 
Clarke, of Bucks. He died in November, 1558, and by the inquigi. 
tion taken after his death it appears he died possessed of 
Brooksby, Howby, and 40 messuages, 20 cottages, 20 tofts, 2 
water-mills, 1,000 acres of land, 500 of meadow, 2,000 of pasture 
and other lands, &c., in Brooksby, Howby, and Siwolby, in 
Leicestershire, with the advowson of the churches of Brooksby 
and Howby, left by his father, and entailed as before said, and, 
under the settlement of his uncle Christopher, the manors of 
Kelby and Great Bowden, and lands in Harborough, Hig 
son and heir, Sir George Villiers, was Sheriff of Leicester. 
shire in 1591, and was knighted. He died January 4, 1606, 
having married first Audrey, daughter and heiress of William 
Sanders, of Harrington, in Northamptonshire, by whom he 
had three daughters and two sons, Sir William Villiers, and Sir 
Edward Villiers, President of Munster, and ancestor of the 
Viscounts Grandison and of the Earls of Jersey and Claren- 
don. The second wife of Sir George Villiers was Mary, daughter 
of Anthony Beaumont, of Glenfield, Leicestershire, a lady of good 
family, but who being without means had been brought up ina 
dependent position in the family of a wealthy branch of the Beau- 
monts. She afterwards was created Countess of Buckingham, and 
died in April, 1632. By her Sir George Villiers left a daughter, 
Susan, married to William Feilding, Earl of Denbigh—ancestor of 
the present Earl—and three sons, John, created Baron Villiers of 
Stoke and Viscount Purbeck, June 19, 1619; George, the cele- 
brated Duke of Buckingham ; and Christopher, who on Septem- 
ber 24, 1623, was created Baron of Daventry and Earl of Angle- 
sea, and whose son, Charles, second Earl of Anglesea, died without 
issue in 1659. 

It will be most convenient to dispose first of those branches of 
the family of Sir George Villicrs which have died out. Sir George 
left his principal property in Leicestershire to his first wife and 
her issue, and the tithes of Cadewell and Wikeham in the same 
county to his sons by his second wife and their heirs male, with 
remainder to his own right heirs. His eldest son by the first mar- 
riage, Sir William Villiers, who succeeded him at Brooksby, was 
Sheriff of Leicestershire in the 6th James I., and was createda 
Baronet July 19, 1619. His baronetcy became extinct on the 
death of his grandson, Sir William Villiers, Bart., February 27, 
1711, who had sold Brooksby to Sir Nathan Wright, the rest of his 
property passing to his two nieces. ‘The history of the branch of 
John Villiers, eldest son of the second marriage of Sir George, 
and elder full-brother of the Duke of Buckingham, is remark- 
able in the extreme. ‘This John, we have said, was created 
Viscount Purbeck. He was twice married; first to Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke, by his second wife, Lady Hat- 
ton; and secondly, to a daughter of Sir Thomas Slingsby, of 
Yorkshire. His first wife was accused of adultery with Sis 
Robert Howard, and being separated from her husband, gave 
birth to a son (in 1624) at Somerset House, who bore at first 
the name of Robert Wright. She was proceeded against for 
adultery in the High Commission Court, as well as Sir Robert 
Howard. Laud pronounced sentence against both, and ordered 
the lady to perform public penance, to avoid which she concealed 
herself. In 1640 Sir Robert Howard obtained a judgment of 
500. against Laud for his sentence on him. ‘There can be no 
doubt the whole matter had assumed a public character, in which 
the Villiers’ interest was promoted by the Court against the popular 
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usband, but was never divorced, and her son, consequently, being 
porn in wedlock, remained legally legitimate. This Robert was a 
man of strange unsettled ideas, brought up as a Roman Catholic, 
and, while still under age, entering the Royal army in the com- 
mencement of the Civil Wars, had for his gallantry the com- 
mand of a regiment of dragoons given to him. But in 1645 
he abandoned that cause, came in to the Parliament quarters, 
and obtaining a certificate as to his religious faith from Mr. Mar- 
shall, the Minister, professed strong anti-Royalist sentiments, 
extending to republicanism. He married, in November, 1648, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John Vanvers, brother of 
Henry, Earl of Danby (of that family), one of the High Commis- 
sion Court on Charles I, and Robert Villiers himself publicly 
applauded the execution of the King. He professed the greatest 
hatred to the family of the Villiers, and took the name of Danvers 
instead. He seems, however, never to have quite cleared up his 
position either as to politics or religion, and when he obtained a seat 

in Richard Cromwell's Parliament of 1659 for Westbury, in 
Wilts (as was alleged, by gross bribery and tricking), a petition 
was presented against his sitting in the House on the ground of 
his being a Papist and a Cavalier. In the investigation before the 
House which ensued he equivocated and contradicted himself and 
the proved facts so grossly that he was expelled. Ludlow says 
this was done by the “‘ Court” party to revenge the similar ex- 
pulsion of one of the Republican party. The first Lord Purbeck, 
his nominal father, died in 1657 ; but Robert Danvers refused to 
assume the title, and destroyed the enrolment of the patent of 
peerage. In 1660, when he was called to his place asa peer, he 
denied the peerage, and said the King had given him leave to levy 
afine of it. But in 1678 the Lords, after argument of the case, 
declared the surrender illegal. He retired first to his estate of 
Siluria, in the parish of Knighton, Radnorshire, and afterwards 
to France, to avoid his creditors, and died at Calaisin 1675. He left 
two sons, Robert and Edward. Robert, third Viscount Purbeck, laid 
claim to the title of Earl of Buckingham (but the patent to his great- 
grandmother wasonly for life), and married Margaret, widow of Lord 
Muskerry, and daughter of the Earl of Clanriearde, with whom he 
obtained the estates of Tunbridge and Somerhill, in Kent,—but he 
wasted all his property, a family habit for generations, and retiring 
abroad to avoid his creditors, was killed in a duel at Liége in 1684. 
He left a son John, who was educated at Eton, fell into debauchery 
in that place, and associated with gamblers. He cohabited early 
in life with Frances, the widow of Mr. Heneage, of the well-known 
Lincolnshire family of that name, and afterwards married her for 
her large jointure, having spent his own fortune entirely on her. 
He petitioned the King in 1720 for the Earldom of Buckingham, 
but died in 1723, leaving only two daughters, who had followed 
their mother’s example and fallen into the lowest grades of profli- 
gacy. One of them died in 1786 in an obscure lodging in London. 
Edward Villiers, second son of Robert Danvers, entered the 
army and obtained a company of foot. He married respectably 
and died in 1691, leaving a son George, educated at Westminster 
School and Christchurch, who went into the Church, claimed the 
Earldom of Buckingham, the will o’ the wisp of his race, unsuc- 
cessfully, and left a son George, who died without issue in 1774, 
another son, who died single, and a daughter who married Dr. 
John Lewis, Dean of Ossory, and their son assumed the name of 
Villiers. 

We now come to George Villiers, second son of Sir George 
Villiers, of Brooksby, and the celebrated favourite of James I. and 
Charles I., who built the fortunes of all his brothers. We need do 
little more than refer to the leading points in his career, as his life 
forms a part of our national history, and as such is familiar to 
every one. He was born at Brooksby, August 28, 1592, and lost 
his father when he was between thirteen and fourteen years of age. 
His mother being then left with a small jointure, and three sons 
and a daughter to support out of the comparatively slender pro- 
vision made for them by their father—the family estates passing 
to the sons by the former marriage—resolved to prepare her second 
and favourite son George for a career at Court, and accordingly, 
while neglecting altogether all regular solid education for him, took 
care that he should be trained in all the brilliant and showy accom- 
plishments of the day, both mental and bodily. She then sent 
him to complete this sort of education in foreign travel. On his 
return from abroad—with 50/. a year as his sole provision in 
life—he started on his eventful career. In the beginning of 
August, 1614, when he was just completing his twenty-second 
year, George Villiers first presented himself before the King at 
Apthorpe. The beauty of his personal appearance was through- 
out his life the theme of admiration, not only of courtiers but of 
grave scholars and antiquaries, and the fascination of his manners, 





at this time remarkable for their modesty as well as grace and 
courtesy, won all who approached him, No wonder, then, that 
King James was strongly attracted by him, and there was a large 
party at Court who were eagerly desirous of putting him forward 
as a rival to the reigning favourite, Carre, Earl of Somerset. 
James was getting tired of Carre, who had become gloomy, morose, 
and insolent since the death of Overbury in the ‘Tower, but he 
dared not at first throw off the old yoke. He had also an odd 
and characteristic system of never admitting any one to the place 
of favourite without the previous assent and application in their 
favour of the Queen, so that in case of her becoming jealous of 
them he might be able to retort on her that they were recom- 
mended by her. It was necessary therefore to gain the Queen, 
and this was done with some difficulty by Archbishop Abbot, who 
thought to raise up a Protestant champion in place of the Spanish 
Carre in the person of young Villiers, little foreseeing he was 
preparing in so doing his own downfall. At last, after a curious 
Court intrigue, the cause of Villiers triumphed. He was made 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, was knighted, and had a pension 
given him of 1,000/. a year. 

Somerset's fortunes were now rapidly sinking, but James, ever 
timid,—and much in his old favourite’s power as to State, if not other 
secrets,—is said to have made one attempt at least to try andsoothe 
Somerset’s angry jealousy. He ordered Villiers to wait on his 
rival, and request hini to take him under his protection. ‘I will 
none of your service ’’ was the old favourite’s reply, “and you shall 
none of my favour. I will, if I can, break your neck, and of that 
be confident.” But the discovery that Overbury bad been murdered 
by the Countess, if not by the Earl of Somerset, gave the coup de 
grace to the latter’s fortunes, and secured the rising influence of 
Villiers, On the 3rd January, 1616, he was made Master of the 
Horse, and supported by Abbot and the anti-Howard party, and 
encouraged by the sympathy and advice of Bacon, the new 
favourite was fairly established at Court. On the 27th August, 
1616, he was raised to the peerage as Baron Whaddon (in Bucks) 
and Viscount Villiers. It was at first intended to give him, 
along with these titles, the castle and estate of Sherborne, 
in Dorsetshire, forfeited by Somerset's attainder, and worth 
32,0007. But Villiers declined this estate, to which clung 
the old curse of the Bishop of Salisbury, which was popularly 
said to have brought misfortune or death successively to King 
Stephen, the Montacutes, the Protector Somerset, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Prince Henry, and Carre, Earl of Somerset. On 
Villiers refusing the fatal gift it was offered to Sir John Digby, 
afterwards Earl of Bristol, who accepted without scruple, and 
the troubles which befell him and his son, Lord Digby, are 
matters of history. Two lines of Digbies, possessors of it, have 
become extinct, a third has just entered on possession. Villiers 
benefited by this refusal, for he got instead of Sherborne lands 
to the value of 80,000/. The great lordship of Whaddon, which 
had fallen to the Crown on the attainder of Lord Grey de 
Wilton, formed the principal part of this grant. On January 5, 
1617, he was made Earl of Buckingham; on January 1, 1618, he 
was further made Marquis of Buckingham; and on January 30, 
Lord High Admiral ; and shortly after Chief Justice in Eyre of 
the forests and parks south of the Trent, Master of the King’s Bench 
Office, High Steward of Westminster, and Constable of Windsor 
Castle. Buckingham’s rise had not been favourably viewed by 
Prince Charles at first, and the favourite not showing proper ob- 
servance of him the Prince took a great dislike to him; but the 
King succeeded in removing this, and Buckingham soon became 
the confidant of Charles’s youthful excesses, and at length his bosom 
and inseparable friend, the only one whom Charles ever admitted to 
that position. As he gained a firmer position with the Prince he 
began to neglect and browbeat the old King, and his manners 
acquired a strange mixture and interchange of insolence and 
rapacity with that inherent good-nature and generosity which were 
natural to him. His reckless expenditure and gross sensuality 
soon became notorious, but he still showed generally great frankness 
in his friendships and enmities, and at times the remains of a 
more noble spirit. But everything gave way more and more to his 
increasing greed and selfishness, so that even the frankness of his 
disposition, with his other finer qualities, became at length obscured 
by it. His power over Charles became marvellous, and his adroit- 
ness in managing him shows that he possessed talent enough and 
cleverness enough if he chose to exercise them. He was naturally 
very courageous, but he lost by degrees that sense of personal 
honour and reputation which could alone raise his indifference 
to danger above a mere physical quality. ‘The Spanish mar- 
riage-trip, into which he persuaded the Prince, was one of his 
self-willed acts, entered on solely for his own personal interests 
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and the indulgence of his own personal vanity, by display- 
ing himself as the confidant of the heir to the Crown in the face 
of the Spanish Court and the future Queen. His quarrel there 
with the Spanish favourite, an1 the underhand and deceptive part 
which he and Charles played both with the Spanish Court and the 
English nation, are well known. During his absence the King had 
been persuaded to create him Earl of Coventry and Duke of 
Buckingham, May 18, 1623, and on his return he was made Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports and Steward of the manor of Hamp- 
ton Court. But the King had now a secret wish to get rid of him, 
though he was afraid to take the step, and Buckingham, supported 
by Charles, set him at defiance and treated him with gross neglect 
and indignity. He had formerly secretly joined the Prince in re- 
commending severe measures against the popular leaders in Parlia- 
ment, but he now made great promises to them, and set the House 
of Commons in motion to break the treaties with Spain and bring 
ona war. In vain the King remonstrated ; he had to give way, and 
to sacrifice also his minister Middlesex to the vengeance of the 
Commons and the private resentment of the favourite. When 
Charles, however, became King all this changed. Buckingham no 
longer cared to play the game of popularity, and was anxious to get 
a plea for breaking with the popular leaders, and escaping from the 
fulfilment of his promises to them. Such a plea he got up by 
persuading the King to suddenly demand fresh supplies after a 
subsidy had been voted and graciously accepted. Two Parliaments 
were thus summoned and dissolved, in the second one Buckingham 
being himself impeached. Meanwhile he had first offered English 
ships to the French King to reduce the French Huguenots, and 
afterwards quarrelling with Richelieu, who resented his making 
love to the young Queen of France, the Duke brought on a war with 
that country, and commanded and failed most ignominiously in the 
Rochelle expedition. The third Parliament which the King and he 
were then obliged to summon carried the Petition of Rights, and 
during the recess between its two sessions, on August 23, 1628, the 
Duke of Buckingham was assassinated by John Felton, an old soldier 
who had private injuries to resent, but who was animated by the 
general public hatred of the Duke which had for some time placed 
his life in imminent jeopardy. Of his public career more need not 
be said. His private life was most abandoned, even if we refuse 
credence to the worst reports respecting him, which were cir- 
culated all the more readily from the bitter hatred borne to him 
by the people. The single excuse for his life is that he belonged 
to a race in whom profligacy, expenditure, and insolence rose to 
a point which betrayed a touch of hereditary insanity, very 
marked in some of the Duke's proceedings. He married in 1626 
Lady Catharine Manners, daughter and heiress of Francis, Earl of 
Rutland, and by her had one surviving son (another was born 
after his death) and a daughter, Mary, who by patent, August 31, 
1627, had the title of Duchess of Buckingham limited to her in 
default of issue male of her father. She first married Charles Lord 
Herbert, son and heir of Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery ; secondly, James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox; 
and thirdly, Thomas Howard, brother of the first Earl of Car- 
lisle, but sbe had no children. ‘The sons were George and Francis, 
the former of whom succeeded as second Duke of Buckingham, and 
was the well-known companion and minister of Charles II. 








THE FUTURE OF THE NORTH. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, March 26, 1864. 
WE have all had a quiet laugh at the only military event 
of which I can send you news, the capture of Fort de Russey 
in Louisiana by General A. J. Smith. General Smith, at the 
head of 10,000 men, steamed two hundred miles down the 
Mississippi from Vicksburg to a place called Summerport, of 
which I only know that it is somewhere near the mouth of the 
Red River. Landing there he marched upon Fort de Russey, 
a strong, bastioned, casemated, bomb-proof work, supported 
by a water battery, which commands the navigation of the 
Red River near where the parasite river Atchafalaya flows out 
of it. This stronghold the rebel General Richard Taylor com- 
manded, with a garrison of 12,000 men. The point is one of 
great commercial and strategic importance. General Taylor, hear- 
ing of General Smith’s threatened attack, did boldly the correct 
military thing. He threw himself upon Smith’s line of march 
between him and his base, and threatened his rear. But Smith 
did not do the correct military thing. He cast all consideration 
for his line of communication to the winds, refused battle, and 
skirmishing and retiring with a small rear-guard, enough to cover 
his designs for a little while, he pushed on for the fort. ‘Taylor 


home at the double-quick. In vain! He reached the Vicinj 
only to learn that the Yankees had carried the fort by 
three hours before, taking 325 prisoners, including Rar 
four commissioned officers, ten guns, and great store of food 
and ammunition. Whereupon we, seeing our general inside th 
fort, and the rebel general outside, with the unpleasant Conscio : 
ness that if he had only stayed there, and had not been SO ea; we: 
bag the Yankee, he might still have been there; or that # A, 
Yankee had only done the correct thing, and looked after hig lin 
of communications, he might have been defeated, cannot but la , 
at the “ fix” of our Southern brother, which, as the laugh is on ow 
side, seems to us exceedingly funny. 

I may turn from this topic, not too abruptly I trust, to the con. 
sideration of certain views not unnaturally taken of us and the 
present aspect of our affairs both by those who wish us well and 
those who wish us ill among you. ‘Those views are thus set forth 
by a leading organ of the latter party—the Saturday Review 
‘“‘The Americans of the Northern States are the very embodi. 
ment of national conceit, and their conceit has lately taken a 
curious form. They seem to have an indistinct notion that 
heaven is working some miracle in their behalf, by virtue 
of which they are to be exempt from the laws by which the 
other families of mankind have been governed. What it is that 
induces them to believe that they are not men of like passions with 
ourselves it is difficult to imagine. . . . They are travelling with 
sublime indifference down the easy road marked with the foo 
of numbers that have gone before ; but they will not be told that 
the fate of former travellers contains any warning for them.” This 
is partly very untrue, and partly very true. We Yankees hayeno 
notion whatever that we are not men of like passions with ow 
British cousins. Indeed we see, and history tells us, that we haye 
the same weaknesses which you have, and are liable to the same mis- 
fortunes, especially in the management of armies and in the matter 
of civil war. ‘The ‘memory of the panic at Bull Run still brings 
crimson to our cheeks, although our raw troops broke after three 
hours’ hard fighting. But when we remember the panic at Preston 
Pans, where regular British troops were broken and routed in leg 
than ten minutes by less than half their number of half-armed volun- 
teers; and the panic at Falkirk, where again British troops broke at 
the first volley, turned their backs, and fled in the utmost consterna- 
tion ; and that at Killiecrankie, half a century before, when, in 
Macaulay’s words, ‘in two minutes the battle was lost and won,” 
—when we remember this we are encouraged ; for we know that 
British troops are brave, mayhap bravest, and we do not think that 
we are not men of like passions with you. We see—none more 
clearly—that our generals have been thwarted, and our campaigns 
muddled by the unwise interference of the Government at Wash- 
ington with matters which ought to have been left to military 
discretion. But we are somewhat re-assured when Macaulay again 
tells us that that very able General Mackay’s chief difficulties at a 
very disastrous period of 1689 ‘ arose from the interference of the 
Ministers of the Crown at Edinburgh with matters that ought to 
have been left to his discretion.’ For we know that the 
British nation has often managed to get on in spite of 
its Government, and we, a people of like passions, may there- 
fore hope to get on in spite of ours. We have heretofore 
seen with shame and indignation the frauds of some of 
our army contractors, who did not hesitate to fill their pockets 
at the expense of the lives of their countrymen in the field. 
But as we read the annals of the British army from the days when 
Schomberg’s troops in Ireland rotted and starved through the vil- 
lany of Shales, to those of Wellington’s campaigns in the Penin- 
sula, we saw that we were but passing through a like experience to 
yours; and we took heart, for we knew there were such things as 
British honour and British energy, in spite of those shameful 
records; and the event has shown that our confidence in a certain 
likeness between us was not misplaced. 

I might carry this parallel much farther, and show you from the 
pages of British his orians counterparts to every phase of our war, 
even to the marching and counter-marching of our armies in 
Virginia. But I have said quite enough on this point; and let 
me now confess that we Yankees do not believe that the fate of 
other nations ‘ contains any warning” for us. Even the reckless 
speculation and the corresponding extravagance of the present day, 
consequent upon the enormous expenditure of the Government, 
much as we deplore and much as we desire to chasten and restrain 
them, do not seem to us to have that peril for us that they would 
have, and have had, for other nations. We do not think of deny- 
ing the truth that like acts under like conditions will have like 
results. But we deny its applicability to us. You point us to 





soon found out what his clever opponent was at, and started for 


the fate of other republics and of other federal governments. We 
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sly that never before was there a Republic like ours in its 
‘tical structure and in the character of its citizens, and that 
ur Government is not, and has not been since 1789, a federal 
° rnment in the sense in which you use that term. We claim 
ii of the Free States especially—that never before was there a 
true democratic Republic, never one which rested absolutely upon 
gn instructed democracy, never one the laws of whose growth and 
life were in any way like those of this Republic. The republics 
of ancient days and of the middle ages were mere oligarchies, 
and as to the two attempts at this form of government 
in France, we venture to assume that you will not even bring those 
to our notice in this connection. The likeness of conditions which 
would justify these apprehensions and warnings on your part does 
not exist. For our very extravagance we shall suffer in a way 
liar to ourselves ; and we shall be able to bear our punishment 
as no other people have borne theirs in similar cases, because here 
we have neither paupers nor rich idlers. Here every man works, 
works eight or ten hoursa day. Even the wealthy work, not at 
governing, but in some manner that tends to the profit of them- 
selves and of the country. We can afford such an expenditure per 
man our population through as never could have been approached 
by any other people without ruin. And when this war ends it will 
not have profited us, O friendly, and none the less friendly because 
thoroughly British, Spectator! by giving us “a generation of 
statesmen,” and bringing forward men eminently skilled in the 
science of government. The function of this Republic is to do 
away step by step with the necessity for statesmen and government ; 
and the struggle we are now going through is in a great measure 
to rid ourselves of the political and social wrong which chiefly 
created the necessity for statesmanship which exists at present. 
The struggle may last, in some form or other, for many years ; but 
once over, we believe that we shall sheathe the sword for ever ; and, 
I believe, certainly I hope, that our executive officers will become 
year by year men of less importance, and that the Republic, purged 
bloodily of ambition and of wrong, and seeking only to make its 
citizens just, and wise, and happy, will float calmly down the 
stream of time without a history. A YANKEE. 


Music and the Drama, 


Tue “experiment,” long so called, of the co-existence of two 
Italian opera establishments in London seems now pretty well 
decided, and the alternatives of Patti or Titiens, Mario or Giug- 
lini, are now quite taken as matters of course by the public. For 
the third season in succession Covent Garden and Her Majesty's 
Theatre are both open, both with strong troupes, both promising 
novelties, and both well attended. It is certainly to be regretted 
that the spirit of emulation thus produced should result in both 
managers selecting the same novelties, as neither they nor the 
public can be real gainers by such a course. As last year, Mr. 
Mapleson is first in the field, and Nicolai’s opera, so popular in 
Germany, Die Lustigen Weiber von Windser, is announced imme- 
diately under the title of Falstaff, while nothing definite with regard 
to it has yet been uttered by Mr. Gye. Verdi's last interesting com- 
bination of crime in the libretto and brass in the orchestra is promised 
—or threatened —at both houses; butexcepting the Verdi enthusiasts 
of St. Petersburg the Continental public seems to have excited 
itself very slightly about the opera, and the non-performance of 
La Forza del Destino at either is quite a possible alternative. But 
the promise of the season is, of course, that of Tannhauser at Her 
Majesty's. Despite the ridicule of Parisians who have heard the 
opera, but only went resolved to condemn, and the sneers of Eng- 
lishmen who have never even heard it, Tunnhauser has steadily 
gained ground in Germany, and though German recommendations 
are rather at a discount here just now, it is a fair case for a real 
English verdict, and whether successful or not, Mr. Mapleson will 
have deserved immense credit by its production. To turn from 
the future to the past, the great event of the season has been the 
visit of Garibaldi to Covent Garden on Thursday, when the theatre 
was at once the scene of an almost unparalleled demonstration 
and an exceptionably brilliant performance. Madlle. Lagrua 
established her claims as a representative of Vorma of the very 
first force at her débdét, and has since more than confirmed them. 
A basso profondo who actually seems likely to fill the place of 
Lablache appeared for the first time in Herr Schmidt ; and it may 
easily be imagined how the presence of the real “‘ eroe della vittoria ” 
rendered the performance of Masaniello, always splendid at Covent 
Garden, one of the most wonderfully intensely living and spirited 
ever witnessed in any theatre in the world. Next week we are 
promised Guglielmo Tell, with Herr Wachtel vice Tamberlik. Mr. 








[ Gye is certainly fortunate in possessing the services of two tenors 
to whom uts de poitrine are such child's play as they are to his two 
representatives of Arnoldo. 

At Her Majesty's, Rigoletto and Marta are the only two operas 
yet performed, Madlle. Titiens not appearing until to-night’s 
representation of Norma. Rigoletto—as far the best, musically 
speaking, of Verdi's operas, as Victor Hugo's drama forms the most 
painfully distressing and repulsive of libretti—served for the débat 
as the jester of Signor Varese, who is fully equal to a high-class 
and elaborated impersonation of a most trying character, but 
whose voice is unfortunately considerably worn. It was a pleasing 
relief on Thursday, after a repetition of Rigoletto on Tuesday, to 
witness a performance of that gayest and most pleasing of operas, 
Marta, at the same theatre. Mdlle. Vitali, though wanting 
slightly in animation of acting, sang the charming music of the 
heroine extremely well, and Madlle. Bettelheim displayed her rich 
contralto voice and clever acting as Nancy. Mr. Santley, who made 
his first appearance as Plumkett, sang as finely as ever, but the 
part is scarcely well suited for him. A little more ‘‘ dash,” for 
instance, would have been acceptable in “ chi me dira,” even at the 
expense of some of that marvellous beauty of style of which Mr. 
Santley is the acknowledged possessor. 

The great theatrical event—not merely of Easter, but, unless I 
am much mistaken, of the year—is the Shakespearian revival at 
Drury Lane. The time has surely now gone by for managers to 
whine about the “ decline of the drama.” For a simple refutation 
of all such notions let them look at Mr. Falconer, who puts his 
shoulder to the wheel, produces the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.” with 
a really adequate cast, and finds not an empty seat in Drury Lane 
Theatre. ‘There has been an amount of care bestowed on every 
detail in every department of “‘ Henry LV.,” which renders the tout 
ensemble more worthy of the play and its author than any amount 
of “star” acting in any one part or extrinsic stage effects could 
possibly do. The cast is admirable, down to the parts usually 
neglected—for example, that of Lady Mortimer, instead of meet- 
ing with its usual fate, is entrusted to the accomplished Miss Edith 
Wynne, whose charming song—Welsh as to words as well as 
music—is quite a vocal gem. Mr. Phelps delights the audience as 
Falstaff to an extent rarely attained by any actor in any character. 
Every part is done full justice to, from one end to the other of 
the lengthy list of dramatis personz. As to spectacle the scenery 
is uniformly good, and the battle of Shrewsbury probably the best 
battle-piece ever put on the stage, both in extent and clever 
management. If all ‘connected with Shakespeare celebrations in 
the present year had done their duty as well as Mr. Falconer has 
carried out his task, the results would have been far more credit- 
able to the country and worthy of their object. 


BOOKS. 
—_>——_ 

LE MAUDIT.* 

[First Nortce.] 
THE analogies between this book and our English “ Essays and 
Reviews” have struck many readers already. Both fell at first 
from the press as if stillborn; both, after a year or so of complete 
neglect, were suddenly brought into the full glare of publicity 
by the denunciations of their opponents, representing the tradi- 
tional orthodoxies of the respective churches to which they were 
addressed ; both, in effect, owe their importance far less to their 
intrinsic merits than to the position of their authors. In the one 
case, however, those authors said what they had to say openly, and 
in their names; whilst the author of the Maudit only ventures to 
tell the world that he is an “ abbé,” and wraps his audacities in 
the garb of fiction. ; 

Some faint doubt has indeed been cast on the priestly charac- 
ter of the authorship. But a sufficient outward attestation of it 
is surely to be found in the outcry of cardinals in the French 
Senate, and the speedy condemnation of the book at Rome ; 
whilst the internal evidence of the fact is overwhelming. The 
intimate familiarity with all the details of clerical life in the 
French Roman Catholic Church,—the besetting, irresistible ten- 
dency to sermonize,—the subtle knowledge of the human heart, the 
female heart especially, in its weaknesses and pettinesses, such as 
the practice of the confessional alone could give,—these among 
other features of the book make up, as it were, the very autograph 
of the priest. 

The subject of the Maudit, it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
say, is the exhibition of a pattern Roman Catholic priest, perse- 
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* Le Maudit, Parl'Abbé’ 5 » » Troisiéme Edition, Paris, 1864, 
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cuted throughout life, hunted to death, by his order. Julio 
de la Claviére is, with his half-sister Louise, the presumptive 
heir to an aunt’s large fortune. Brought up for the priest- 
hood, at first by the Jesuits, afterwards by the Oratorians, 
he is singled out by the Cardinal Archbishop de Flamarens 
as his private secretary, and enters life under the most 
flattering auspices; but is from the first an object of suspicion, 
and soon of calumny, from the Jesuits, who are meanwhile, by 
means of Tournichon, one of their lay instruments, working on 
his aunt so as to procure from her a will in favour nominally of 
Tournichon, but under a secret trust for the Order. The Archbishop 
is carried off by a stroke of apoplexy, but before dying unbosoms 
himself to his secretary of a load of hitherto suppressed religious 
liberalism, which h2 charges him to publish to the world. Julio loses 
his functions of secretary with the new archbishop, Le Cricq ; is 
shifted about, first to a subordinate clerical position in the 
archiepiscopal city of T. (Toulouse, apparently) itself, then to a 
living in the Pyrenees. The publication of the Cardinal's 
Political Testament” is a huge scandal; his aunt dies, leaving 
only 1,000 francs a year annuities to Julio and Louise, the rest 
to Tournichon, barring a trifle to an old servant, Madelette, who 
has been the willing tool of the Jesuits, but whose disgusted 
cupidity at the smallness of her legacy leads her to reveal the 
plot. By the advice of his old schoolfellow Verdelon, who has 
renounced the clerical career (after receiving the minor orders 
only) for the bar, aud who is Louise’s accepted suitor, Julio 
endeavours to get the will set aside by reason of the secret trust. 
But Madelette is bought off, denies her previous avowals, the suit 
is lost, an appeal fails, Verdelon jilts his betrothed, and the latter 
is spirited away by a lady friend of the Jesuits, and carried to an 
Italian convent. Julio goes in search of her, and after a series 
of somewhat melodramatic adventures succeeds in releasing her, 
but gets lodged himself in the prison of the Inquisition, from 
whence he is rescued, in equally melodramatic fashion, by his 
friend Loubére, a Pyrenean priest, whose clerical honour Julio 
had saved at some risk to hisown. He goes to Paris, where he 
starts a paper, the Liberal Catholic, but is gradually shut out by 
his enemies from every field of usefulness, till, after writing a book 
against the ‘Temporal Power of the Popes,” he is remitted to a 
small Pyrenean living. Here he makes the unexpected discovery 
that his supposed half-sister Louise, who has been the sole object 
of his affection, is a stranger to him in blood, being the fruit of a 
stepmother’s unfaithfulness to her marriage vow, and is racked 
for the first time by earthly passion, which, however, is quelled 
by the discovery that she is dying of consumption. After her 
death he is finally interdicted from priestly ministrations, and, 
persecuted to the last and utterly ruined, dies of the same malady 
in the hospital of Bigorre. 

It is difficult not to believe that the work has sprung in some 
way out of the “ Misérables.” The root-idea of both is the same, 
—the exhibition of a life-long martyrdom in contemporary 
society. Only, whilst the great artist can take up in Jean Valjean 
a lump of the dullest and most sordid human clay, and fashion it 
into a hero, his clerical disciple can only work in the finest 
porcelain earth, and must centre in his “ Julio ” every quality and 
circumstance which can serve to give a gloss to martyrdom,— 
gentle birth, education, refinement of manners and sentiments, 
personal beauty, eloquence, youthfulness. And thus, whilst the 
one book, with all its many and great faults, stands out as a 
work of art in the literature of the nineteenth century, the 
other, in spite of its apparently loftier tendency, remains 
only, in a literary point of view, a singular novel,—in a historical 
one, a remarkable sample of the state of thought in the French 
Roman Catholic clergy in 1863, used in turn as an adroit “feeler” 
for his coming policy by a would-be French Henry VIII. 

Not indeed that, even in the former respect, the work is by any 
means devoid of merit. There are in it many striking scenes, 
there is much careful and truthful observation both of men and 
things, considerable power of throwing off character, especially in 
dialogue, which is often admirable; the makings, in short, of a 
first-rate book. But all is marred by the besetting clerical in- 
capacity of knowing where to stop, whilst, apart. from other artistic 
faults, often serious ones, there is a provoking inconsistency in 
the treatment of almost all those very characters (except, perhaps, 
the “ devote,” Madame de la Carréde, alias “ Mother Judas”) 
which seem to have been so clearly seen and shown at first, aris- 
ing apparently from their being unduly subordinated to the one 
leading and generally consistent character, Julio, and to the neces- 
sities of his foreordained martrydom. The result of this is ex- 
tremely unpleasant. You fancied you were dealing only with flesh 


of a whole theatreful of puppets. ‘To this must be added ay 
the author,—and this is probably one of the sadd — 
ee : é est fruits of 
priestly experience in a Roman Catholic country,—seems to ha 
no real belief in lay virtue and nobleness. He appears wa 
aware that the frankest spirits among his countrymen bow n 
longer to the absolving priest, that even with the kneeling a 
tents the bottommost secrets of the heart are seldom willj ‘ 
revealed. He can inveigh loudly, feelingly, against the mean. 
ness and duplicity of his order; he shows almost at every 
his earnest conviction that the true allies of every honest Priegt 
are to be found in the laity. But his ideal of human excellence 
is clerical yet ; and, somehow or other, when he is depicting lay. 
men, the ugly recollections of the confessional seem always to 
beset him. His pattern layman, Verdelon, is a selfish brute who 
though prosperous himself, cannot marry the’ women he loves 
because she has been robbed of her dot by the Jesuits whom he 
hates, and deserts his bosom friend when he most needs hin 
His model laywomen, Louise, is, throughout one-half of the 
work, an empty-headed provinciale, who cannot face the idea of 
sharing a country parsonage with her only brother. There jg 
not one of the hero’s lay sympathizers who does not eventual} 
turn craven, and the one friend who remains faithful to him gil] 
the last is the priest Loubére. 

Nevertheless, the value and interest of the work, for those who 
are willing to make the best of it, are considerable, Perhaps, 
above all, as a revelation of clerical life in Roman Catholic coun. 
tries, where the gap between lay life and clerical, owing to the 
celibacy of the clergy, is so enormous as to be almost inconceivabl 
by those who, like ourselves, and,thank God, all Protestant nations, 
see the clergy habitually through the glass-house of the family. 
Not indeed but what, to English clergymen, and more or less to 
most classes of Dissenting ministers, the clerical life thus depicted 
will probably offer very many analogies to their own. The clerical 
meetings,—the traditional clerical slang and fun,—the habitual 
grooves of clerical thought and feeling,—these amongst others are 
traits common perhaps to all organized bodies of clergy through- 
out Christendom. The great lesson of the Maudit to its Protestant 
clerical readers should be to show them every line and feature— 
harmless perhaps whilst undeveloped—which may tend to separate 
them from their lay brethren and from each other deepened and 
made prominent,—the clerical meetings more haunted with 
mutual distrusts,—the clerical slang and fun more coarse and 
gross,—the grooves of clerical thought and feeling more hopelessly 
divergent fromlay. The absence of the confessional, for instance, 
renders with us impossible the Romish distinction between the 
“ fine-linen washerman” and the “ coarse-linen washerman,” iz., 
between the confessor of the rich and the confessor of the poor. 
But only think of the mystic “power of the keys,” as claimed yet by 
our High Churchmen, having sunk to the level of this revolting 
slang ! 





LATE LAURELS.* 

Prquant conversation, amongst those who frequent the society of 
the great capitals, is a special intellectual secretion, that appears 
to flow from an independent little organic arrangement in the 
intellect quite disconnected with the ordinary power of thought, 
or the individual form of character. No doubt it is due to one of 
those gradual organic modifications in the species which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Darwin’s brilliant apergu, are originally the offspring 
of necessity, but tend to cumulative effects owing to the natural 
advantages which accrue to those who possess them, in the “con- 
flict of race.” ‘As iron sharpeneth iron,” says the proverb, “80 
a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend,” or as wo may 
perhaps interpret it, so does the expression on the face of one 
man whet and give unexpected temper and keenness to the 
thought and language of his friend. But if this be so, the Dar- 
winian law must certainly apply, and in the competitive con- 
versation of a great society the lead will go to the bottom, 
while the pungency of wit which rises to the surface will tend to 
foster, and propagate, and preserve itself, till at last the habit 
of successful conversation will engender in select circles a0 
organ for secreting good conversation which secures a certall 
social pre-eminence, that is, intellectual advantage, and, as Mr. 
Darwin would say, right of social survivorship, for those who 
possess it. But what it is at present to our purpose to observe 
is, that this capacity for piquant conversation in “society ¥ aS 
scarcely any observable relation to the specific form and qualities of 
the character which gives rise to it. We suspect a modification of 
the species, because we see in these intellectual secretions & special 
sort of vivacity or badinage that does not spring from any individual 








and blood,—and lo! there stands but one real man in the centre 


* Late Laurels. By the author of “ Wheat and Tares.” London: Longmal 
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a to every member of the society in which it originates, 
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ver different may be their personal talents and tastes. While 
poate to sparkle up fresh from the very fountains of the mind, 
i a perceive that it comes from a sort of false bottom of arti- 
ST ead by no means necessarily false or affected, gaiety, 
an ‘centre ” of social ‘‘ pressure F not far below the sur- 
face of character, where the best conversational practice gradually 
accustoms the ear of the mind to lurk as in a perfect acoustic 
focus for all thos tones of feeling, inflexions of thought, and 
nuances of language which are the best fitted for the purposes of 
gcial criticism, for opening up startling cross-scents, and for 
suggesting the false echo of brilliant repartee. 

This organic modification of the intellect which the habit of 
conversation in good society produces, is evidently possessed 
toa very effective extent by the author of Late Laurels and 
Wheat and Tares. His conversations are always clever, and 
sometimes brilliant, but they are generally of the specific im- 

rsonal kind which express far less any dramatic shades of 
character than the various degrees of expertness which his 
diferent characters have acquired at this game of intellectual 
fives or tennis, of which the best London conversation consists. 
Take the following, for example, which is among the best, but 
where we may safely defy our readers to discover any reflected 
varieties of personal character in the share which each person 
takes in the dialogue. The remark with which it commences is 
made upon a vicious hunter belonging to one of the party:— 

«* Safe is hardly the word for him, wherever he is,’ said Anstruther 
‘However, you get amusement out of him, and a new sensation, I 
suppose ?”—‘ Yes,’ said the Major, ‘Erle thinks the chief recommenda- 
tion in a hunter is to be as little like a hunter as possible—do you not, 
Erle ?—‘ Ah !’ said Florence, ‘like Baron Immanuel, the half-converted 
Jew, who chose his child's godfather, parcequ’il était le moins Chrétien 

ible. —' What excellent things the Jews say,’ said Erle, who had all 
the indisposition of an indolent man to become the topic of conversation. 
‘Did you hear of Benassa’s reiort to a set of greedy shareholders, who 





were squabbling with the most piggish greediness over the terms of his 
loan? “Jl va nous avaler tous,” cried one of the directors. “Pardon, 
Messieurs,” said the old Hebrew, ‘ma religion me le défend.”’ 
‘Pray,’ asked the Major, ‘ have you heard my story of a Jew with a bad 
conscience ?’—‘I never heard of a Jew with anything else,’ Erle said. 
‘ Anstruther and I, when in our extravagant young days, found it out 
to our cost..—‘ Well’ said the Major, ‘my Jew was a religious Jew, bui 
had a weakness for roast pig, and loved to retire into the country to 
regalo, himself occasionally on the forbidden delicacy. Once, in the 
middle of one of his illicit repasts, there came on a thunder storm. 
Every flash of lightning seemed a special judgment on his crime. 
The thunder went on; the flashes were awful; the little pig suc- 
eulent; the Jew fumed, trembled, and ate. At last a louder 
clap than ever made him too frightened to continue. “ What a fush!” 
he exclaimed, as he resigned his knife and fork in indignation, “ what a 
fush about a little piesh of pork !” '—‘ Poor Jew!’ cried Florence ; it 
was really hard; but a thunder storm always frightens one out of one’s 
wits, even though one is doing nothing wrong. That horrid old Lady 
Whigton, you know, like a mean wretch as she was, used to make her 
maid dress up in her clothes, in hopes she might get struck instead of 
herself.’—‘ Ha!’ said the Count, ‘I honour her ladyship for that—a good 
piece of racy, downright selfishness, such as we all feel, if we dared but 
showit. For my part, if I had the least idea that any particular flash 
was intending to honour me with a visit, I should step into my man 
Giacomo’s livery without a moment's hesitation. But what a blessing 
to have an easy conscience!’ The Count swept a smile of happy in- 
nocence round the table, and appeared to be mentally taking his stand, 
Wrapped in his own integrity, amidst a crashing universe.” 
This is good dialogue, but not a dialogue of any individuality. It 
is dialogue in which one mouthpiece of the general fund of remark 
belonging to “ society” converses with another mouthpiece of the 
same fund of remark,—it is a stream supplied by different cocks all 
communicating with the same large reservoir,—not by a number 
of individual fountains mixing waters of distinct origin and 
different constituents. And this is the defect in the book, the 
dialogue of which is almost all lively and scarcely any of it 
dramatic, inspiring at times the sense of weariness which is 
caused by gazing at the brilliancy of a light that discovers 
nothing but itself, which plays and coruscates, but falls upon no 
new landscape, nor even so much as illuminates the moving and 
changing shapes of a bank of cloud. 
And yet the author is not without a clear and even delicate 
conception of character. The weak or discarded hero, as we may 
call him, of this book, Charles Evelyn, is exceedingly well con- 
ceived and described, and both the heroines are delicately 
outlined, though there is no proportion between the conception 
and description of the characters and their delineation in actual 
life and conversation. The individual conceptions seem to us 
blurred and merged in the general society of the novel; and we 
feel as if the author, though understanding clearly what he was 
writing about, took too little interest in the art of portraiture to 
engrave his characteristic lines sharply on the tale. There is in- 





ut from an organic arrangement peculiar in a greater or 


| deed a deficiency in vis both in the story of the tale and in its 
| portraiture,—the writer seeming but languidly interested both in 
the effective delineation of his characters and in their fates. If 

he had shown as much strength and eagerness in painting his 
| characters, and as much narrative power, as he has evidently 

delicacy of conception, the novel would be one of great ability. 
| As it is, it has a distinctly intellectual stamp upon it which only 
| the very poor and forced fun about Mr. Slap and the State Boilers 


tends to conceal. 





LIFE IN TURKEY.* 

Boru these works are specimens of a literature which is becoming 
vast, which is defeating Lord Palmerston, and which is slowly but 
certainly sapping the last remaining supports of our Eastern 
policy— the literature of hostility to Turkey. As the ‘ East’ 
becomes more accessible, and the West more wearisome, travellers 
pour towards Syria and Asia Minor, the class which remains there 
for years engaged in business, or speculation, or scientific ex- 
ploration increases, and every European not in official employ 
leaves it the deadly enemy of the Turks, prepared, as a Consul 
said to Dr. Sandwith, to lay down his life if only he could but see 
the ‘Turks driven back into Asia to sink into their original posi- 
tion as a powerless horde. Month after month some book 
—generally a readable one, for the East is picturesque, be the 
draughtsman never so incompetent—-issues in which the Turks 
are depicted as they appear to all except Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Layard, that is, as a race with the habit of government and 
the instinct of destruction, barbarians who are assuming a Euro- 
pean whitewash, but who are still barbarians, a race who cannot 
change, whose sole idea of rule is force, whose sole merit is 
an insolent absence of hypocrisy, and whose sole pleasure lies in 
soine form of lust. Most of these books refer either to European 
Turkey,—for the West cares most, for some inexplicable reason, 
about its own Continent,—or to Syria, for men will always read 
about the Holy Land, but they depict a people who reign also in 
Asia, and whose régime there is infinitely worse than anything 
they can do in Servia or Bosnia, or dare attempt in Syria under 
the eyes of a population protected by European envoys. Dr. 
Sandwith, the surgeon who became famous for his share in the 
siege of Kars,—an episode in our history of which the mass of 
Englishmen know no truth whatever,—chooses to throw his 
experience into the form of a novel, and a novel in which the 
incidents telling against the Turks are painted with a very 
broad brush; but eyery hint he gives is supported by the 
traveller who writes with such grave enthusiasm in Rambles 
| in the Syrian Deserts. Dr. Saudwith's hero is an Italian Dottore, 
with just as much principle as serves to keep him unhappy at 
his own crimes, who enters the Turkish service, fawns, lies, 
and poisons as a Turkish doctor must, turns renegade, and fiually, 
for novel readers’ purposes, repents and is rewarded. The 
incidents are naturally of the sensation character, and naturally, 
also, Dr. Sandwith has read “ Anastasius” with profit—why does 
not Mr. Beresford Hope publish an edition de luxe of that 
marvellous book ?—but his story is worth reading with an atten- 
tion men seldom bestow on novels. He describes the way in 
which people get appointments in Turkey, the shameless bribery 
and intrigue which, universal in Asia, are in Constantinople not 
corrected by that lingering pride of statesmanship which ia 
Persia, or China, or even the greater native States of India, 
sometimes brings a man to the top who is incorruptible by 
cash. The appointment obtained, he illustrates the mode in 
which its holder reimburses himself, the fees demanded from 
all who wish to escape conscription, the presents obtainable 
from a pasha who wants a dose to give to an enemy 
or a discarded favourite, the necessity all Europeans who 
want to rise feel themselves under of abandoning their creed. It 
is not necessary—it is not anywhere in Asia—either to believe or 
profess to believe the dominant creed, but only to be circumcised, 
to conform to some of its outward ceremonials, and to hate all 
Christians. Hekim Bashi the doctor fell in with a man of a sect 
whom he declares to be numerous in Turkey, and whom we are 
inclined to regard as the class who are becoming dominant 
throughout Asia, and will ultimately kill all its religious systens 
not by violence, but by strong doses of morphia. “ I am,” said 
Moosa Effendi, “ a bektash :"— 

“ ‘What you Franks call a philosophe, The bektashes love wisdom 
rather than religion. Indeed, we regard all religions as much alike, 
and pay more attention to morality; we are a large body in this 


empire.’-—‘ And does your government allow you to exist without inter- 
ference ?’—' What has a government to do with men’s consciences? 





* The Hekim Bashi. By Dr. Sandwith. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





Rambles in the Deserts of Syria. London: John Murray. 
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We pay our taxes, we serve the State, we even call ourselves Mussul- 
mans; what more can we do? The government is too wise to stir up 
mischief, and make us dangerous martyrs ; besides, some of the greatest 
men in the empire are bektashes, and they are the best men too.’— 

Have you, then, no religion? Do you not believe in Mahommed? Do 
you not believe in God ?’—‘ We do not disbelieve in God. But what is 
poor finite man, that he should impiously try to comprehend the 
incomprehensible—that he should, like the Greek Athanasius, babble 
incoherent nonsense about the person and persons of the infinite, 
intangible, great cause and centre of the universe? We confine our- 
selves to the comprehensible, and as for Mahommed, we regard him as a 
great man, and so far the apostle of God that he waged war on the 
worshippers of idols, and brought his sword amongst a depraved race. 
Wallah ! we want another Mahommed. As for our religion, I tell you it 
is philosophy, and whoever speaks the words of truth and Yhorality, he 
is one of our priests, be he Mussulman, Christian, or pagan. Can you 
find fault with that, Hekim Bashi?’ ” 

How about the morality ? Our belief is that the last vestige of 
morality left in Asia exists among her few fanatics, but setting 
that aside there is no doubt whatever of the existence and 
influence of the bektash. They are the only governing class in 
China, they are multiplying in India till the native service is 
choked with them, they almost monopolize office in Persia, where 
a disposition to sneer at Mahommedanism pervades all literature 
and all polite society, and they are spreading rapidly in Turkey, 
where fanaticism has come to mean contempt for Christendom 
and its ways. Once a Mussulman the renegade is entitled to do 
as Mussulmans do, pillage every Christian, carry off every vil- 
lager’s family, and, in fact, reign by force exerted to its logical 
extreme, and accompanied by circumstances of atrocious insult. 
It is not worth while to quote instances worked into Hekim 
Bashi, but we will give one from the notes, one which occurs 
every day in a province like Bosnia, where a Mussulman popu- 
lation supports the visible Mussulman power. 

‘For some time past the Porte has established in several Nahies, as 
those of Nish, Zaplagna, Vragna, &c., a species of police, consisting of armed 
bands, commanded by a krs-serdar, charged with maintaining order in 
the eountry. Among those krs-serdars there was one called Deli Mehmet. 
The latter arrived on the 8th December, 1859, at the village of 
Mateivtzé, near Nish, at the head of twenty seimens. His first act was 
to drive out from his home the curé of the village and all the males, 
and to instal himself in it with his troop, which was lodged and boarded 
at the expense of the house for three days. During these three days 
he obliged the wife of the curé and the other women of the house to lie 
with him, and from him they passed to all the seimens. After 
having satisfied his brutal appetites, he invited a krs-serdar in 
the neighbourhood, named Ashar Bairakdar, to come to the priest’s house 
with his twenty seimens. The latter arrived, and all the females in the 
cure’s house were placed at the disposal of this second band. This 
same Serdar Mehmet performed similar exploits in several other 
places.” 

It is the fear of this kind of outrage which makes the villagers 
spring to arms whenever they are oppressed with what appears 
in London such rash precipitancy. Men can appeal to Constanti- 
nople against over-taxation, but who is to wait when his wife's 
honour is in question? Hekim Bashi, of course, goes through 
the routine, robs the recruits, bribes the pasha, sells his own 
betrothed to a great official, to meet her a few days aftera 
dying lunatic, marries a Turkish woman of wealth, is imprisoned 
and buys release by a sacrifice of all, poisons or helps to poison 
an Arab sheikh, and, of course—the book being a fiction— 
repents, and is reconverted. The final scenes are the best, and 
one in particular, Abd-el-Kadr’s appearance in front of the mob of 
Damascus, hungry for Christian blood, is most effective. ‘The 
author believes firmly that the Syrian massacres were ordered 
from Constantinople, and smiles at Lord Dufferin’s supposition 
that the agents exceeded their instructions. The Government, he 
says, was resolved to put down the pretentions of the Christians, 
who were actually beginning to ride their own horses. 

The author of the Rambles does not quite agree. He 
admits that the Government authorized the massacres, but sup- 
poses that the Druses had convinced the Turks that the Christians 
were rebels. He exactly justifies, however, the account of the 
massacres of Damascus, which he appears indeed to have either 
seen, or investigated on the spot. 

It is to be observed that neither writer sees any substitute for the 
Turks, the author of the Ramblesadvising steady pressure from with- 
out and European colonization from within, and Dr, Sandwith ask- 
ing apparently that the Turks be expelled and then Turkey be left 
to settle itself. The former exaggerates the political benefits to be 
derived from trade, the latter hates the Turks too hard to believe 
them curable. Our own belief is that the best possible future of 
Turkey in Europe would be the erection of the whole territory 
into a Danubian empire, with the Magyar fer its master-caste, 
but without privileges. They would hold the country against 
both Russia and Austria, and they are not only capable of de- 

velopment, but of letting their subjects develop too. Mean- 


| while, till the insurrection arrives in which we shall nog in 

| say three years hence, it is well that every Englishman should 

| read books like the Hekim Bashi and Rambles in Syri 
Deserts. ' 





HAMILTON AND JEFFERSON* 

Mr. RiretHMUuer has written an excellent book, not altogether 
impartial, but at least as impartial as he was able to make it, on 
the greatest and far the most constructive of American sta 
Alexander Hamilton, who though he never visited Europe had 
according to Talleyrand, divined Europe. Our author has ale 
drawn for us in the later portion of this volume a remarkable cop. 
trast between Hamilton and his more successful because More 
genuinely republican rival, Jefferson, during whose first presidency 
Hamilton met with his untimely death. The book is scarcely im. 
partial because Mr. Riethmiiller is so thorough a devotee of the 
English constitutionalism, that it is scarcely possible for him to 
represent fairly to himself the principles working in the minds of 
the pure American republicans,—hence he judges Jefferson the 
somewhat crafty and flaming sans-culotte without sufficient respect 
for Jefferson the really disinterested and devoted President, whoat 
least administered honestly on his own principles, pared down 
the expenses of the United States Government without any regard 
for his own personal influence, and who though eight years the 
head of the administration of the United States eventually die 
so poor that his property had to be sold to pay bis debts. : 

Hamilton was of mixed Scotch and French blood, being bor 
in the West Indian island of Nevis in 1757, of a union between a 
poor Scotchman of the name of Hamilton and a lady of Huguenot 
family, who died while Alexander Hamilton was still a child, 
His mind shows the traces of each race,—the Scotch political 
instinct, loyalty, sagacity, and shrewdaess, the French precision 
over-sensitiveness to honour, and gallantry of disposition, witha 
pride that may be due to the national characteristics of either 
race. Like almost all Scotchmen, Hamilton could endure 
anything better than anarchy, and though he loved liberty much, 
loved order more. Like almost all Frenchmen, he had the 
strongest taste for organization, and a great capacity for con- 
structing the plan of such a political hierarchy as his Scoteh 
instincts told him was essential to the cohesion of a strong 
State. The outbreak of the civil war found him a student under 
nineteen years old of King’s College, New York, which was not 
a military college,—but Hamilton had not the less for some 
time been eagerly studying the art of war, which he saw to 
be inevitable. Being thus prepared, he at once got the com- 
mand of a company of artillery, and by the age of twenty had 
been made by Washington one of his aides-de-camp, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and had obtained from his comrades in 
arms the title of “the little lion,’—he was a short man,—for 
his gallantry in action. He was Washington's chief adviser 
throughout the war, differing from him gravely only once— 
as to the hanging of Major André, which stirred to the 
very depths Hamilton’s generous nature, and probably pre 
pared the way to the slight personal difference whieh led 
the young aide-de-camp to retire from the staff in 1781. 
He then received the command of a battalion, and was. the 
first to scale the parapets of Yorktown, and also the first to 
hold back his victorious soldiers from making a bloody use of 
their victory. When the war was over, Hamilton returned to the 
New York bar, but took a very prominent part in urging that 
recementing of the Federal Union without which the component 
States would before the end of the century have lapsed into 
jealous and quarrelsome units. It was a work that could never 
have been carried out without the powerful jntellectual and 
moral impulse given to it by Hamilton's essays in the Federalist, 
and also by his speeches in the great Convention which con- 
structed the new constitution. As it was, the adhesion of the 
Convention of his own State, New York, to the constitution, was 
only carried by a majority of three, though Hamilton led in per- 
son the Federalist party of that Convention; and without the 
adhesion of New York the Union could scarcely have stood atall. 
Indeed, nothing can be more certain than that Hamilton was, even 
more than Washington, the one man without whose life and efforts 
the American States would have broken up their temporary league 
almost as soon as its immediate military purpose was over, and 
parted into little knots resembling, on a greater scale, the divisions 
of ancient Greece. Mr. Ricthmiiller labours very hard and 
very unsuccessfully to prove that had Hamilton lived to see the 
disunion movement of 1861, he would have abandoned the leading 





* Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries; or, the Rise of the American Consti- 
tution. By Christopher James Riethmuller. London: Bell and Daldy. 1964. 
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“rinciples of bis life, and have persuaded his countrymen to ac- 
uiesce tamely in that most iniquitous and selfish climax to the 
long continued policy of Southern violence and fraud. Every act 
and principle of his career convince us not only, as Mr. Riethmiiller 
truly says, that he would have discerned the crisis long before it 
came, and earnestly laboured by striking the blow earlier at 
slavery to avert it,—but that, if it had yet come in spite of his 
efforts, through the blindness and incredulity of his countrymen, 
pe would not have hesitated for a moment to throw the sword 
jnto the scale. Had he been persuaded, indeed, that deeper and 
wider differences of principle existed to promote disunion than 
any which sprang from that prolific root, he might have wavered, 
—but that he would have allowed the mere antipathy of Slave 
States to the genius of a free Government to carry them away 
jnto isolation, is contradicted by every glimpse we gain of his 
highstrung, resolute, chivalric, broad, and statesmanlike character. 
He would as soon have preached Juissez faire during the New 
York outrages on the negroes, as have preached it when the South 
begged for freedom to oppress their negroes whenever and 
wherever they pleased, whether in their own dominions or in those 
of the central Government. 

Hamilton’s programme for the new constitution was in every 
respect superior to the actual constitution. He would have given 
the President and the Senate a life-tenure of office, and he would 
bave made the central authority absolute, reducing the individual 
States to mere local municipalities for doing that which the central 

wer had neither sufficient time nor capacity to do well. The 
only great blunder of which he does not seem to have measured 
the vast importance was the exclusion of the official heads ot 
departments from Congress, though he was the first to experience 
in his own person the evils of this arrangement, and to illustrate 
the truth that it degrades almost equally the public influence of 
Congress and the public influence of the excluded Ministers who 
are not able to explain and defend their own measures in 
Congress. Hamilton was Washington’s first Secretary to the 
Treasury under the new constitution, and was not permitted 
to expound personally his own great scheme for the first 
organization of the national finance,— an interdiction from 
which both he and his incompetent Congressional critics suffered 
severely. Americans might have inferred, even then, the now 
obvious truth that no public assembly not brought into direct 
personal contact with the full details of official knowledge is 
ever likely to acquire much weight with public opinion ; and that 
no official knowledge which does not habitually rehearse the art 
of persuading a nation by the daily practice of convincing 
agreat public assembly will ever learn the lesson of successful 
popular statesmanship. 

Thomas Jefferson, who ‘‘drew” the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and was Hamilton’s senior by fourteen years, was the 
Secretary of State in that first Cabinet under the new constitu- 
tion in which Hamilton was the Financial Secretary. It was 
Washington’s wish to combine the elements of all the different 
political parties in this first administration; and having taken 
Hamilton as the representative of the moderate Anglicizing party, 
which looked to Government as a tower of strength and autho- 
rity, and as a breakwater against the waves of temporary popular 
excitement, which respected law, precedent, and tradition, which 
preferred a temperate and chartered freedom to the sense of 
gratified revolutionary impulse or the vague cry of popular griev- 
ances and abstract rights,—he chose Jefferson as the representa- 
tive of the opposite feeling, as the representative of Gallican sym- 
pathies and popular excitement, the friend of a French foreign 
policy and the disciple of a revolutionary creed, the man who had 
purged Virginia of her aristocratic institutions, and who had 
expressed the declaration of independence itself with an extrava- 
gance of language which Congress had found it necessary to sober 
down. He was of Welsh origin, and sympathized, theoretically at 
least, with the worst ferocities of the French terrorists. Hamilton, 
who had French Huguenot blood in him, only seemed to derive 
from it a full share in the sense of honour, the gallantry, the 
pride, of the old French aristocracy. Jeflerson’s sanguine and 
suspicious temperament—due partly, perhaps, to his Celtic blood 
—seemed to infuse into him a real sympathy with the anti-aristo- 

cratic fury of the Parisian mobs; and the mode in which the two 
Statesmen, already in 1790 in the same Cabinct, expressed them- 
selves on the subject of the violence of popular passion in France 
is curiously characteristic :— 

“Already in October, 1789, when affairs in France looked bright and 
Promising, Hamilton had thus written to Lafayette:—‘I have seen, 


with a mixture of pleasure and apprehension, the progress of the 
events which have lately taken place in your country. As a friend to 





mankind and to liberty, I rejoice in the efforts you are making 
to establish it, while I fear much for the final success of the attempt, for 
the fate of those I esteem who are engaged in it,.and for the danger, 
in case of success, of innovations greater than will consist with the real 
felicity of your nation. If your affairs still go well when this reaches 
you, you will ask why this foreboding of ill, when all the appearances 
have been so much inyour favour? I will tell you. I dread disagree- 
ments among those who are now united... . 1 dread the vehement 
character of your people. . .. I dread the interested refractoriness of 
your nobles. . . . And I dread the reveries of your philosophic poli- 
ticians, who appear in this moment to have great influence, and who, 
being mere speculatists, may aim at more refinement than suits either 
with human nature or the composition of your nation. These, my 
dear Marquis, are my apprehensions,” 

But Jefferson looked even at the ripened fruit of this ecstasy of 
popular fury with something of similar ecstasy. He was a true 
sans-culotte :— 

“When the unhappy Louis XVI. was brought back a prisoner to Paris, 
after the flight to Varennes, Jefferson merely remarks :—‘ Such are the 
fruits of that form of government which heaps importance on idiots. 
. - » It would be unfortunate were it in the power of any one man to 
defeat the issue of so beautiful a revolution!’ And when the September 
massacres had disgusted the outraged humanity of the whole civilized 
world, it is thus that this amiable philanthropist explains and extenu- 
ates the crime:—‘In the struggle which was necessary many guilty 
persons fell without the forms of trial, and with them some innocent. 
These I deplore as much as anybody, and shall deplore some of them to 
the day of my death ; but I deplore them as I should have done had they 
fallen in battle. It was necessary to use the arm of the people, a 
machine not quite so blind as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain 
degree. A few of their cordial friends met at their hands the fate of 
enemies. But time and truth will rescue and embalm their memories, 
while their posterity will be enjoying that very liberty for which they 
would never have hesitated to offer up their lives. The liberty of the 
whole earth was depending on the issue of the contest, and was ever 
such a prize won with so little innocent blood? My own affections have 
been deeply wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but, rather 
than it should have failed, I would have seen half the earth desolated. 
Were there but an Adam and Eve left in every country, and left free, it 
would be better than as it now is.’” 

There you have the contrast between these two statesmen in its 
perfection. Both were, strictly speaking, disinterested men, 
incapable of corruption ; but Jefferson was a suspicious and in- 
triguing incarnation of democratic ideas, always ready, like most 
victims of fanatical theories, to suspect treason to the popular 
cause ;—Hamilton, a high-minded and chivalrous politician, who 
judged his opponents by their actions only, and who, much as he 
disliked Jefferson and despised his under-handed modes of attack, 
still openly professed his belief in Jefferson's public integrity, and 
at the time of the Presidential contest between that statesman 
and Aaron Burr did his very best to withhold his own party 
from lending their influence to Jefferson’s able, dangerous, and 
unscrupulous rival. All Hamilton’s influence was devoted to 
strengthening the central authority,—the “ centripetal force,” as 
he called it,—among the Siates, in which he recognized the cen- 
trifugal force as dangerously strong. All Jefferson's influence, 
on the other hand, both as Minister and President, was devoted 
to diminishing the ivfluence of the central Government and 
jealously guarding the rights of the various component States. 
When, during Jefferson’s Presidency, it was objected to the 
purchase of Louisiana that the Western States were already 
getting too powerful, and would inevitably one day separate 
and form a new Union, Jefferson said at once that he 
expected and desired it. He looked, he said, upon the 
Union as a voluntary bond, formed for the happiness of all 
parties, and thought there could be no objection to their separat- 
ing as soon as it should be for their advantage so to do. 
Hamilton was bent on forming a great nation, Jefferson only on 
carrying out a convenient social contract. He would have 
granted every society the right to dissolve itself in like manner 
directly it became fatigued with its own constitution, To him 
there was nothing great, mysterious, divine, in the constitution of 
society and political government:—it either was or ought to be a 
simple, conscious, voluntary bargain, to which every member had 
the right to object, and which, if he pleased, he ought to be able to 
dissolve. He was, too, though theoretically an anti-slavery man, 
practically a slaveowner of the least scrupulous kind,—and thus 
with his secession theory he illustrates in germ both the practice 
and the creed of which his great namesake Mr. Jefferson Davis 
has become the distinguished apostle. Nor would his theoretic 
anti-slavery principles have much interfered with his Southern 
sympathies had he lived to this day. It was in the sacredness of 
mere popular volitions, however lawless, that he inclined to 
believe, — maintaining, for instance, with his great modern 
namesake, that one generation might fairly repudiate the obliga- 
tions of its predecessor,—and thus, instead of putting the 
law above the caprices of the people he put the caprices 
of the people above the law,—a principle which may fairly end 
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in justifying the enslavement of one race by the unanimous will 
of another. Still in his way he was a thoroughly honest and 
fanatical servant of his idol—the mob,—and litule as we admire 
him, we think Mr. Riethmiiller has done him scant justice, while 
he has, we think, a little underrated the ambitious party-spirit 
of his hero, General Hamilton. It was clearly a political blunder 
of the worst kind for Hamilton not to lay aside all personal feel- 
ing against Mr. Adams, and lead the federalists to his support in 


that great election of 1800 which ended in the first triumph of 


Jefferson and the pure democrats. 

Mr. Riethmiiller’s book is good,—but it would have been better 
if he had seen the true relation between the contest of Hamilton 
with Jefferson, and the great war into which that contest, grow- 
ing ever since, burst forth sixty years later. Jefferson, democrat 
and worshipper of the popular will as he was, gave the impulse 
to that white-caste-democracy which in its aspects towards the 
negro race is a degraded aristocracy or oppressive oligarchy, 
and which is represented by that great repudiator and masterly 
administrator, the Southern President. Hamilton, who had 
“ divined” Europe, transmitted to the thinkers of the North those 
principles of political sobriety, that sober respect for law, that 
pfeference of legal freedom to popular licence, that belief in a 
true national life of which,—we will not say Abraham Lincoln,— 
but the great though half-educated class made up of Abraham 
Lincolns, and which unfortunately has neither “‘ divined” Europe 
nor otherwise learned to understand it,—is the natural fruit. If 
Mr. Riethmiiller had seen this more clearly a very good book 
would have been better still. 








ADELA CATHCART.* 

TuERE were many defects in Mr. Macdonald’s “ David Elgin- 
brod” as a work ofart; yet only a real artist could have conceived 
such a book, and only a man with a distinct moral purpose and a 
considerable insight into the diseases of our age could have 
executed it. Contrasting the manly faith of a Scotch peasant, a 
faith which made him stronger every day to work inthis world and 
more truly a denizen of the other, with the sickly faith which 
makes nervous young ladies the victims of quacks and impostors— 
yet acknowledging their faith as the clear indication that they are 
spiritual beings, and require to be treated as if they were—the 
author suggested a most precious truth and developed at least one 
noble character. The other characters in his book were sadly 
dwarfed by the superiority of that one, and the lesson, important 
for his design, that aman after he has left the earth may exercise 
such an influence over those who are in it as spirit-rappers can- 
not dream of, was enforced to the injury of the general effect. The 
persons who survived the hero had only a precarious existence 
derived from his posthumous vitality. Yet with all these deductions 
the experiment was a nobleone. A novel was produced in the 
strictest sense earthly and human which recognized an abiding 
supernatural influence as necessary to sustain the order of earth 
and the life of men, and which treated that recognition as the 
only cure for the irregular supernatural influences that overturn 
the laws of the universe,—that enfeeble action, that substitute 
the flutter of expectation for hope. 

Adela Cathcart, we are rejoiced to say,is a far higher exhibition 
of the same kind of power which was visible in its predecessor, 
a far more consistent development of the same principle. When 
we opened the novel we had a little fear that Mr. Macdonald might 
forsake his own calling, and might attempt to compete with some 
of his illustrious contemporaries. Had he done so he would 
have failed grievously. A story in the manner of Trollope, or of 
Kingsley, or even of George Eliot, would have been in his hands 
utterly feeble and unreal. On the other hand, we were not with- 
out dread that he might be tempted in his own line to be too 
purely fantastic, or too ambitious of showing that he was not 
fantastic. Both temptations have assailed him,—he has occa- 
sionally yielded to each ; but, on the whole, his new work may be 
considered a real triumph over great difficulties, and a successful 
achievement in the department of literature which he is vindi- 
cating for himself. 

Adela Cathcart is not a specially interesting young lady. At 
the beginning of the novel she is specially uninteresting,—a most 
unpromising specimen of the morbid type of character, sick in 
body for no assignable reason, and apparently vacant in mind. 
She has one hopeful indication. She has an evident dislike— 
one might almost say a cordial dislike—to a stupid young gentle- 
man, her cousin, who would be fast if he knew how. His mother, 
a woman who is trying “to make the best of both worlds,” 





* Adela Cathcart. By George Macdonald, M.A. In three vols. London: Hurst 


| securing the rewards of heaven by her orthodoxy, and hoping to 

get some of the wealth of earth for her son by an advantageous 
| match, has destined him for Adela. Her father, a wealthy country 
gentleman, is in great trouble about his daughter's condition 
A good-natured old friend, the relater of the story, conceives g 
scheme for her moral and physical restoration. It is a simple 
one, indicating much simple faith in the projector. <A curate and 
his wife, his brother, an unmarried doctor, a schoolmaster and 
his wife, come to the hull. Each tells a story. The girl is gradually 
aroused and interested. Of course the young doctor prescribes 
for her ; of course he ultimately marries her. ‘The restless 
hysterical patient is raised into a thoughtful, earnest woman, 

We do not know that we have any great admiration for the 
separate persons who engage in this plot. They are distinct indj- 
vidual men and women ; they have all fought and suffered; but 
we have met people in books and in society who have impresseg 
us much more deeply than any of them. ‘Their stories, however, 
enable Mr. Macdonald to pour out a wealth of thought, of 
poetry, and even, we are glad to say, of humour, for which, not- 
withstanding our knowledge of his previous works, we had not 
given him credit. What is better still, there is a unity of pur- 
pose amidst the great variety of his tales and narratives which 
show how thoroughly he is mastered by his leading idea, ang 
yet how much mastery he has been able to gain over his instru. 
ments. Whether he fetches his incidents from the common earth 
or from fairy land, they illustrate the great law that all things 
above us, around us, beneath us, are working for the education 
and emancipation of the human spirit. However much it may be 
crushed under the pressure of artificial habits, of low vices, of 
cruelty, even of Pharisaism, the Father of it has resources, inex- 
haustible resources, for its renovation. Whatever obstacles may 
interfere with it, that is His will, and that is to prevail. 

This, if we read it aright, is the principle of Mr. Macdonald's 
book, that which gives it all its force, and which will create a 
sympathy for it in some readers of both sexes and of all ages. 
We say the principle of his book, not the moral of it. Mr. 
Macdonald has a righteous horror of morals; his story-tellers 
perplex Mrs. Cathcart, who always insists upon one, by assur- 
ing her that she must look for it herself, and that perhaps, 
after all, none is to be found. Good ladies and gentlemen will, 
like her, be often perplexed by the tales; good boys and girls. 
perhaps sometimes even naughty ones, will genérally have a sense 
of their meaning. And the sense will grow stronger and clearerif 
they themselves become men and women without ceasing to be 
little children. We have no wish to spoil any of the stories by 
giving extracts from them, but we should be glad if we had space 
to extract some of the poems, and especially some of the very 
good translations, from Uhland and from Heine, which Mr. 
Macdonald has introduced into them. We hope to see more of 
these, but we hope still more to meet Mr. Macdonald again as 4 
story-teller and a teacher of truths which can only come forth in 
living forms, which perish when they are reduced into for- 
mulas. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——= 
Virgil, with English Notes. By Robert Campbell, Esq., Head Master 
of the High School, Waterford ; and Roscoe Mongan, A.B. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—There are, we think, plenty of school editions of 
Virgil in existence already infinitely superior to this. What can be the 
value of such notes as these:—“ 50, Caltha—the marigold,” and “88, 
Pedum—the shepherd's crook,” containing no information which the 
dictionary does not supply? So again, ‘28, Sordida rura—an humble 
farm ;” the note should go on to explain the difference in meaning 
between the Latin sordidus and the English sordid, or it is of little value. 
Nor can we think that even schoolboys require to be told in a note 
that recubans sub tegmine fagi means “ reclining beneath the shade of a 
spreading beech tree,” or that solvuntur frigore membra means “his limbs 
are unnerved with the chill of death.” A metrical analysis which is 
appended to the “‘ Zneid ” is, however, a novel and useful feature in the 
book. 
The Story without an End. From the German of Carové. By Sarah 
Austin. (Virtue Brothers and Co.)—Mrs. Austin’s English is as good 
as usual, and is here employed in rendering a very pretty and fanciful 
child’s tale, to which Mr, William Harvey has added some equally fan- 
ciful and delightful illustrations. It has also a hidden philosophical 
meaning, which the children will perhaps care to disentangle. 


Social Science Review. March, 1864. The Editor, Dr. Richardson, 








contributes an admirable paper on the diseases of over worked men—of 
men, that is, who suffer not from work under unhealthy conditions, but 
from too much physical labour. 
labour, is to follow. In “the correspondence column” the tone adopted 


Another paper, on excessive mental 
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is a little too arbitrary and dogmatic. 
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a National Review. April, 1864. (Chapman on rom ans 
chief feature of the quarter is a very brilliant but perhaps rat er para- 
: r on Sterne and Thackeray. There was, the writer thinks, 
- ” tal resemblance between the two men, that both looked at 
this fume from a “sensitive ” point of view, and were content to let 
= dwell on the outside aspect of ordinary life. This 
- SE sadeahly worked out, but its exigencies have made it 
itt to attribute to Sterne a great deal more belief in his own 
sentiment than he seems to us to have had. On the other hand, the 
«common criticism ” which associates Thackeray with Fielding is cen- 
because the writings of the latter are characterized by a spirit 
of “ bounding happiness.” But does common criticism fall into this 
gor? Does it do more than point out that Thackeray went back to 
Fielding for the construction of his tales, writing them in a historical 
rather than the modern or dramatical form? Moreover the difference 
jn spirit between Fielding and Thackeray is not peculiar to those two, 
but separates all the novelists of the present day from Scott and his 
ecessors. Also deserving of note are a very original paper on ‘‘The 
Early History of Messianic Ideas,” giving an account of the Book of 
Enoch, and a review of Mr. Kirk’s “Charles the Bold,” in which one 
pounces with delight on some reasons for still retaining a modicum of 
belief in Swiss nobleness at Granson and Morat. Lovers of music will 
find some acute criticism in the paper on Mendelssohn's letters. 

The Westminster Review. April, 1864, (Trubner and Co.)—This 
review really seems to get heavier with every successive number. The 
‘chtest of the seven articles which make up the number is a summary 
of the Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, by M. Taine—a volume of 
really brilliant criticism, but occasionally showing that utter inability 
to comprehend a particular author which is the pitfall that no writer 
surveying a foreign literature can ever avoid. ‘“ Hudibras is filled 
with abortive satires and gross caricatures, is devoid of art, measure, 
and taste, and is written in a puritanical style transformed into an 
absurd gibberish.” The criticism of Swift, on the other hand, is both 
just and brilliant. Like most Continental writers, M. Taine estimates 
Byron far more highly than is the fashion in this country. Next in 
order of levity comes a long paper on the Nile, in which Captain Speke 
will find some remaks of a not too culogistic kind. Strikes, New 
Zealand, capital punishments, and Roger Bacon, with the paper on 
“Contemporary Literature,” make up the budget. 

The Anthropological Review. February, 1864. (Triibner and Co.)— 
The number contains two elaborate articles:—1. On the human hair as a 
race-character, by Dr. Pruner-Bey ; and 2. A review of Dr. von Pott’s 
recent work on myths of the origin of man and language. The fun of 
the review is contained in the report of the proceedings of the Anthro- 
pological Society—which will always discuss the negro with a view 
to showing that he ought to be a slave. Of course there is a minority 
which will not bow the head to Baal, and the two factions squabble like 
theologians. The theory of the chairman and majority of the society is 
that the negro is an inferior species of man, and therefore the Anglo- 
Saxon may make the negro work for him. Where is the line to be 
drawn? The Chinese are an inferior race to us. May we enslave them ? 
They are, on the other hand, superior to the negro. May they enslave 
him? Allowing the superiority of race, how does that entitle the 
superior to pocket the results of the inferior’s labour ? 

The Popular Science Review. January, 1864. Edited by Henry 
Lawson, MD. (Robert Hardwicke.)—This quarterly maintains its 
character for solid excellence. Professor Gamgee gives an alarming 
paper on the microscopic worms which pass from measly pork into the 
frame of man. Probably Sylla may have died of eating diseased pig. 
There is, besides, a capital paper, short and clear, descriptive of the 
railway tunnel under Mont Cenis. The most valuable parts of the 
review, howerer, are the “Notes of New Inventions” and the 
“Scientific Summary.” Both are well done, and they form, as it seems 
to us, the feature of the work which the editor would do well to foster. 
The London Diocesan Calendar and Clergy List. 1864. (John H. 
and James Parker.) —To “ Parker’s Church Calendar,” an almanack of 
which the merits are notorious, is added a second part containing a 
complete clerical and charitable directory for the diocese of London. 
It will be found by the clergy and laity interested in the spiritual con- 
dition of the metropolis to be accurate in its information, and printed 
in type and on paper which enables the possessor to read it without 
discomfort. 

Eastern Europe and Western Asia, Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-2-8. By Henry Arthur Tilley. 
(Longman and Co.)—The author seems to have travelled under the 
auspices of the Russian Government, sailing about the Mediterranean 
ina Russian ship of war. His bias may therefore be readily guessed. 
He hopes much for Russia, little for Poland or Greece. But his book 
is nevertheless temperate, and the sketch of Russian institutions 
valuable, for the best-known writers on the subject are violently anti- 
Russian, The style is excellent, and the account of tMe last Greek 
revolution extremely amusing. The book is decidedly worth reading. 

Lurline ; a Burlesque Melodrama. By V. A.C. A. A cold-blooded 
attempt to bring burlesques into disrepute by showing how very dull and 
— they may be, but it is over-done. The puns are really 

0 few. 








Flowers and Fruit from Old English Gardens, (Houlston and Wright.) 
—We are sure that the editor’s judgment in republishing this little 
volume of selections will be vindicated by the appreciation of the 
public, for it is distinguished both by the discrimination which has 
governed the selections and by the taste with which they are arranged. 
The “Old English Gardens” are the poets from about 1550 to 1700, 
from Surrey to Prior, and there is no specimen which we could wish 
had been omitted, while at the same time no reader can complain that 
his favourite poet has not had due space awarded him. The poems 
chosen from each author are always beautiful, and generally also repre- 
sentative of the individual poet. The book is divided into three parts— 
“L’Allegro,” “Tl Penseroso,” and “Il Divoto”—so that the reader can 
turn at once to the selections suitable to his humour, this alone giving 
it a superiority over other collections of the same kind. It is also very 
nicely printed and bound, and makes a beautiful book for the drawing- 
room table. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record. January. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This quarterly keeps up its character. 
Strictly orthodox in tone, its articles are moderate and solid, and the 
reader is posted carefully in the latest news about uncial fragments 
and Biblical MSS. The practice of publishing articles in portions seems 
to be an inconvenient one. 

The Pearl of the Rhone and other Poems. By William Duthie. 
(Robert Hardwicke.)—Mr, Duthie was, we think, scarcely wise to correct 
and re-write these poems, originally youthful productions. Not that 
they are even in a literary senso discreditable, but that they can add 
nothing to his reputation. The short poems which have already appeared 
in the magazine are far better. But he will never write poetry really 
worth writing, while in prose composition he might attain high excellence, 
Nothing can be simpler and more touching than his sketch of the life of 
Robert Hendon, one of the humbler victims of literary ambition. 

Homes without Hands, By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. 
(Longman and Co.)—There are few branches of natural history more 
curious than that which treats of the artificial habitations of animals, 
and no one is more competent to deal with the subject than Mr. Wood. 
Commencing with the burrow, or rather fortress, of the common 
mole, the burrows of mammalia, of birds, reptiles, invertebrates, and 
molluscs are successively reviewed in the first three numbers in a clear 
and interesting style. And the descriptions are further aided by 
capital wood-engravings, which are, perhaps, more attractive than even 
the letter-press itself. 

A Handbook: of Rhetoric, By the Rev. Professor Barry. (W. B. 
Kelly.)—This little book is founded on the works of Stirling and 
Holmes, once popular class-books. Mr. Barry has made out of them 
a capital treatise, rich in examples, the only way of teaching boys 
rhetoric ; but we cannot think he will ever revive it as part of an edu- 
cational course. The list of the figures of speech is perfectly appalling, 
and the couplet of Hudibras ridiculed well nigh to death this laborious 
naming of our tools of speech long ago. 

Azel. A Poem, translated from the Swedish. By the Rev. R. Muckles- 
ton, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—The subject of this poem is a rather 
common-place romance about a young lady who followed her Swedish 
lover to the war in man’s clothes, and was only discovered by him as she 
lay dying on the field of battle, whereupon, as in duty bound, he goes 
mad. Probably the charm of the original is to be found in the style. 
This of course vanishes in the translation, which, though the versifi- 
cation is agreeable and elegant, would not attract attention as an original 
composition. The name of Mr. Muckleston assures us that “Axel” isa 
good specimen of Swedish literature, and in that point of view it would 
have had great interest if he had given us some little information as to 
the name, date, and character of the author. But there is not a line of 
preface—all we know is that it is “translated from the Swedish.” 

The Man of the North and the Man of the South. (Trubner.)—The 
translation of an old work by M. de Bonstetten, apparently issued forthe 
sake of the bearing which his remarks have upon the American struggle. 
It is a thoughtful little book rather overfull of epigrams. The writer's 
main idea is that the man of the South surrounded by the riches of 
nature is tempted to live an entirely external life, while the man of the 
sombre North is driven to reflection, and this thought or theory he 
applies to his subjects through most of the acts of human life. He 
exaggerates, however, the effect ofclimate, forgetting entirely to explain 
how Italy, his chosen example for the South, once produced the Roman 
patrician, or to account for the radical difference in the character of 
Scotch and Irishmen though born under nearly the same climatic in- 
fluences. Many of his remarks are, however, sound. “Comparatively 
speaking, “he says,” the mental productions of the two climates are equal. 
The man of the South strives to discard superfluous ideas, while the 
object of the man of the North is firmly to develop an idea. In the 
South thoughf must be constantly pruned, whereas in the North it 
must be elaborated by laborious repetition.” ; 

Catherine's Marriage. By Eames Irving. (C. J. Skeet.)—A sensa- 
tion novel by a writer who can do something indefinitely better. He 
can write readable English and conceive characters who, while original, 
are still possible, like Ross Ingestre and his sister; but he has used his 
power to frame a wild story of frauds, and personations, and the machi- 
nations of secret societies, which even when read is only half intelligible. 
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DEATH. 


Hvrron—On the 13th inst., at Fairfield, Glasnervin, 
near Dublin, Mary, widow of the late Rev. Joseph 


Hutton, in the 97th year of her age. 


A Variety of 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


MOSES and SON’S ESTABLISH- 


E. MENTS will be Closed on Thursday nn‘ 


i 
Friday, the 21st and 22nd inst., and Re-opened as usual FOR THE 


on Saturday evening, the 23rd ins*., at Seven o'clock. 
F, MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 


154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 


Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarurrres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has Six Large Show 
Rooms, devoted exclusively to the Separate Display of 
Lamys, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ..ee+s+. 00 12s, 6d. to £20 Os, each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 8. 0d. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .. 6s. Od. to 8 10s, each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil os oe oece cceseeeeeeces, 43. per gallon, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypicces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaceliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 1 New 
man yard, London. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
nor extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
etection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
stem of PainLess Dentisiry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to louse teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,’ 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 























PROTECTION FROM FIRE. =) 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
hosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 

protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 
OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMITION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 
PERSONS avnually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 
Respiratory Orgaus. Prevention is at all times better 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet and 
winter season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
as of curing a Cvugh or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 


Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 9d. 





LONDON BRIDGE, and 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PU 


Diners a la Russe, 





——$____ 





New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 


SEASON 1864 


May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 


999 


—— 


REGENT STREET, w. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1810. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pereins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PExRrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barc“ay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





Seventh Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by 

Cases. By Taos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 

Western Dispensary for Diseases uf the Skin, 21a Char- 

lotte street, Fitzroy square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 

incurable class to the curable.”—Zancet. 


London: T. Ricnarps, 37 Great Queen street, 





Post free for 7 postage stamps. 


EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 


its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
eglour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Jonn Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; aud Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, Loudon. 
CAUTION.—CHLBORODYNE—CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.--Before Vice-Chan- 

cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis- 
Coverer of a remedy well known as CHLORODYNE.— 
See Times, January 12th, 1864, 
The Public, therefore, are cautioned agaiust using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious 
cowpounds are totally deficient of the active principle, 
and fail to afford the curative eifects of the origiual 
and genuine, viz., that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLOKRODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospitals 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most ellica- 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps, 
Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and uo house or home should 
be without it. Numerous testimonials accompany each 
bottle. Sule Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London 
Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


ALVANISM vy. RHEUMATISM, 

nervous pains, iudiges tion. exhaustion, paralysis, 
&c.—On LOAN a test of real VOLTAIC BELTS, Gal- 
vauic Piline Chain Bands seut without charge for a month, 
to enable sufferers to ascertain the extraordinary effects 
of that potent remedial agenut—electricity. Important, 
improvements recently made by Mr. PULVERMACHER have 
rendered these patent portable batteries more durable, 
flexible, and coustant iu electric action, where by the 
salutary effects of the mild continuous current percep- 
tibly evolved can be self-applied on any part affected, 
locally or simultaneously in all the principal nervous 
centres, without shocks or cutaneous irritation. They 
thus stimulate the vital energies, promote a healthy 
circulation, and act naturally and effectively us a power- 
ful but harmless remedy, in nervousness, neuralgia, 
deafness, epilepsy, asthma, bronchial affections, spasms, 
inactivity Of the liver, and other diseases. Prices, 5a. to 











4s. 6d.,.and 108.6d. each, by THomas KeEatinG, Chemist. 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists, and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


18s., &c. ; combiued bands for nervous devility, 30s. to 40s. 
For authenticated medical reports, testimouials, and full 


RCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 
—— . 
H J. and D. NICOLLS’ (Cougr 
, @ TALLORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoat, 
the Two Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, for rough 
country wear, may be obtained at their Establishm 4 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street; 99 


London; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester - aden 
Agents throughout the country. ‘ 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTs, 


“Need only be known to be appreciated." —Zyg, 
“The most perfect fitting shirt made."—Obserney 


Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and fp 
structious for self-meusurement post free. 


Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, B.¢, 
, T > 
FORD'S EUREKA  Suinp 
PATTERNS of the nev French Coloured Shirti 
for makiag Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. a 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 
London, £.C. 
a $$ 
TWO. PRIZE MEDALS— 


JENNER and KNEWSTUBSS ten guinea best mo. 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writj 
iid 











Paieutees, 38 Poultry, 


bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver. 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut, The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
ag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTop, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street, 


LT 
HOTOGRAPHY, in every branch— 
Portraits from carte de visite to life size, family 
pictures aud works of art Copied, and enlarged, or rg. 
duced to any size. Portraits in oil or water colour- 
M’LEAN and HAES, 26 Haymarket. 
nantes $$$. 
YHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 
£3 3s.—M'Lean and Haes are now exeeuting these 
beautiful miniatures, for which they obtained the award 
at the Iuternatioual Exhibition, “They are as exquisi 
finished as miniatures on ivory."—Daily News.—M'L 
aud HARKS, 26 Haymarket, 8. W. 











UNDER HER MAJESIY's ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE. 

I OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 

STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Pro- 
fession and the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM 
is OPEN from the First Monday in MAY until the end 
of OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course 
of the most RenowNg£D CONTINENTAL MINERAL Waren, 
with the same happy results as at the Natural Springs. 
The Waters, carefully bottle 1, are sold throughout the 
year at the Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a shurt account of the Curative Errects of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 
None are genuine which have not the name of 
‘*Srruve” on the Label, aud on the Red Stamp overthe 
Cork. 





A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 
YOAP-MAKING on a small scale may be 


kK tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a pen 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERIN 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCKRINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result cane 
not be abtained from auy other washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREKS’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
injure either the hands orskin. Manufaccory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENULNE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassaut, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
miscroscopicul examination and chemical analysis, re 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
8_ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


| ) INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Professiun, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 4 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constite 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 











articulurs, jsee proapectus, seut post free, by J. L. 
ULVERNACHER and Co., 73 Oxford street, London. 


London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world, 
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ted Table Cutlery, every variety of 
ano Sg ae 
> o-platec poons an , %, 
pEANE'S—F gg strongly plated. _— 
-¢—Electro-plate Tea aud Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
DEANE'S—*" oc cands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, éc. 
Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 


3:.. 78s. 
psa Pei take Tn Te eed 
DEANS Browz our pent improvements. 
DEANES—Cor coring Pans, Senekpotn, fe. 
pEASE Moles ome norman 
ath- 


DEANE'S— 





—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
DEANE'S - yooms fitted complete. 


ae . 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desigued patterns, 
three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, iu all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English, 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, £c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Siddies, aud Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


New Mlustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


pEANE AND CO. (The Monument), LONDON BRIDGE 








SS — 
ARMY CONTRACTS. 

ENDERS will be Received at this 
T Office until 12 o'clock noon on the 28th of April 
from persons who may be willing to enter into Con- 
tracts I 

agate BREAD and MEAT, 

tities as may be required for the use of 
es Land Forces stationed in the following 
Keees from Ist June to 30th November, 1864:— 

Lonpon DIsTRICcT. 


House, Knightsbridge, and Magazine Bar- 
. Brwweks, Hyde Park, and Kensington. 
9, Regent's Park and St. John’s Wood. 
% New Barracks, Chelsen. 


4, Wellington Barracks, Buckingham Palac*, and St. 
Georg 


e's Barracks. 
Tower. 
Se me and Kneller Hall. 
7, Hampton Court. 


Windsor. 
° n, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to 


: sy we 


10, Sandhurst. 
Tenders for Bread and for Meat must be 


made foreach of the above-mentioned stations or bar- 

racks, as separately grouped and numbered. 
Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may 
be-obtained on application at this Office, by letter 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in 

person, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 
Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
and signed, and no Tender will be noticed unless 
delivered at the under-mentioned Office, under closed 
envelope (marked on the outside, “‘ Tender for Commis- 
gariat Supplies,”) before 12 o'clock noon on the 28th 


Deputy Commissary General's Office, 5 New street, 
Spring gardens, London, S.W., Sth April, 1864. 


anan’s LL WHISKY vv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. [t is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
botiles, 98. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 


LL Whisky. 





z 





WINE.—Cockburn’s Ports, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CgLLARs—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Stones and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export axp Borriinc Vautrs—15 John street, 
Crutched Friars, E.C., London, 
NDIGESTION. —- MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Mannfactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
$s, and 10s.each. Pepsiue Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 





TONIC BITIERS, 
TATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
Uequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a 


Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, 
n sireet, Loudon. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewrs and Co., Worcester. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 


Satisfactory Results—Whenever the blood is 








foul, the stomach di:ordered, or the bowels irregular, 

Pills prove infallible curatives. A gentleman who 

had been a sufferer for years, though he had sought the 

professional aid, writes :—‘I cannot describe the 

your medicine had upon me; it carried off more 

and made me fee! lighter and more cheerful than 

all the medicine I had iaken previously.” Holloway's 

Pills strengthen the stomach, prevent biliousness, 

the blood, raise the spirits, and give energy to 

body and mind. In diseases of the head, heart, 

and kidneys, these Pills are invaluable, not only by re- 

moving dangerous symptoms, but iu warding off the dire 
ofteu resukting from injudicious treatment. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for GREENHOUSES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for CONSERVATORIES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
eve for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS, 

Plans and estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, Loudon. 








JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
. for ORCHARD HOUSES. 
Plans and estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for BATHS and DRYING CLOSEIS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
. for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS., 
Kstimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
. for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
WORKSHOPS. 
Plans ané Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JCNES'’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, é&c. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-RUOO MS. 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 

¢ Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
fixed by J. Jones's men, the Effectual Working Guaran- 
teed 




















6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

© being Always in Stock can, ata very short notice, 

be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

© for KVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 
Station in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 
World. 








6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 





JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
@ Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plaus and 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


proses AND COLONIAL MAIL 

PARCEL SERVICE to ajl parts of the world. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality, 

EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
aud other places. 

ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and astern Seas, 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA,—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances etfected. 

For days of Registry and Taritls, apply at 23 Regen- 
street, 8S. W. ; Chapliu’s, Regent circus, W.; 150 Leadent 
hall street, K.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 








Established 27 years. 
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THE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital, £2,000,000. 
Invested Funds, £266,413 13s. 7d, 
Annual Income from Premiums pnd [nterest, £95,599, 
Head Offico—Manchester. 

London—10 Coruhill. 

Glasgow—4 South Hanover street. 

Liverpool—7 Water street. 

Birmingham—St. Bennett's bill. 
The annual meeting of the Company was held on the 
8rd March, 1854, and copies of the Directors’ Report and 
balance-sheet may be obtained at any of the offices of the 
Company. . 
The Directors of the Lancashire have always been 
content to let the figures in their annual balance-sheets 
prove the sound financial position of the Company, but 
they think it due to their numerous shareholders aud 
fire and life insurers to draw attention to the compli- 
mentary remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
made in the House of Commons on the 7th Mareb, 
1864.—(See Times of 8th March.) 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving the 
adoption of the “ Government Anuuities Bill,” said :— 
“TI wish to show the manner in which business is 
transacted by offices of the highest class, and the reserve 
they thiuk it necessary to hold in order to give them- 
Selves a secure position. I am only going to state two 
or three cases. Hon. mombers will bear me out when I 
say that you know a good deal about the position of an 
insurance society when you get three things —first of all 
its date; secondly, its income from premiums; and 
thirdly, its accumulations. (Hear, hear.) [rom the re- 
lation of these three to one another you know pretty 
clearly the state of any office.” 
The Chancellor then gave the figures connected with 
four offices of the ‘* highest class,” these four being, 
The Standard (established 1825), the University (es- 
tablished 1825), the London and Provincial Law (es:ab- 
lished 1846), and the Lancashire (established 1852). 
The remarks of the Chancellor, in speaking of the 
Lancashire, were as fullows :~— 

“I take another younger still— the Lancashire 
Society, founded in 185% Its premium income is 
£23,500: its accumulations, £85,600, or about four yeara’ 
premium income. I believe, relatively to its age, only 
—— years, a very sufficient and satisfactory accumu- 
ation.” 





The Directors have the pleasure of stating that the 
life accumulations amounted on 31st December, 1668, to 
£94,699 7s. 6d. 

Life and Fire Insurances transacted at home and in 
foreign countries. Proposals aud prospectuses may be 
obtained at the offices of the Company, or from any of 
its agents," 

GEORGE STEWART, General Manager. 

B. FERGUSON OLIVER, London Secretary. 


Sus LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedie Street, London. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than those of many other old- 
established Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from 
allrisk by an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the 
accumulated funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five years, 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1865, will par- 
ticipate at the next division. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Ovice. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary, 

1REAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES. 

The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
hereby give notice that in accordance with the Act, the 
Third Call of £2 103. per share is payable on or before 
Monday, the 22nd May, 1864, at the Union Bank of 
London, Princes street, Mansion House, London, or at 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 65 Lombard street, London, 

It will be necessary for the holder of the scrip to pres 
sent the same to the Bankers at the time of making pay- 
ment, in order to have the receipt properly filled up. 

The Five per Cent. interest will be paid on the Ist of 
March, and of the 1st of September, jin each year.—By 
order, J. B. Owen, Secretary. 

Bishopsgate Terminus, Lith Apri!, 1864. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room, 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7\b., 14lb., 231b., 
and upwards. 
Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 














The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 

ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
fident! led as a simple ot oes 

remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Lonic 
and quate Aperient, are mild in their one safe 
under any cir and th of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls, 


each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
tions. 
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HIRTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of SHAREHOLDERS of the AGRA 


and UNITED SERVICE BANK (Limited), held at the | 


Bank, 27 Cannon street, E.C., on SATURDAY, April 2, 
1864, 


| The following resolutions were duly moved, seconded 


and carried unanimously :— 


shareholders in Europe be adopted. 


“2 That George Gordon Macpherson. Esq., Colonel 


‘*1, That the Report aud Statements which have been 
| read to the meeting and previously circulated to the 


THE IMPERIAL FINANCIAL COMPaNy 4; 
are prepared to receive Subscriptions for theo a 


+ ‘ ’ vy “ 
[HE EASE INDIA FINANCIS 
ASSOCIATION (Limited, AL 
Capital £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares o 










































GEORGE GORDON MACTHERSON, Esq., Chairman, | H » Doveton, J 2g Svc » Stopford, Esc d __. i f £50 
ite cin | Bear Dovgton ames Soda een Han sndJames | is uot intended tocallwpmoretian opera SHSM 

The notice convening the meeting and the following “3. That John Hill Williams, Esq., and William Deposit £1, to be paid on Application and a. - 

a and vey sa of accounts were read :— Farr, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., be auditors for the present Allotment. F 4 on 
he Directors have to submit to the shareholders the | year. Subsequent Calls not to exceed £2 

audited accounts for the year ended 31st December last, | “4. That the thanks of the Shareholders be given to ae intervals of not less then Tae if to aad Deposit 5 
and to report that, afier making ample provision for all | the Board cf Directors for their careful control of the | No call will be made until afte t = Months, ment. als 
bad and doubtful debts, the net protits of the Bank for | Bank’s affairs; to the General Manager, Mr. Mackintosh Months from a pl oa Sxpiration of Three oe 
the year amounted to £242,909 12s. 6d. Balfour; to the London Manager, Mr. William Shipman: : ste of allotment, 

Out of this sum the Directors have declared, free of | and to the Local Committees and Managers of the . . Directors, fall 
income tax, two half-yearly dividends at the rate of 10 | Branches, for the satisfactory manner in which they have Lewis Balfour, Esq. (Messrs, Balfour and Co, Caleutty - 
Per cent. per annum each, and have added to the last of | conducted the business of the Bank for the past year; me Director of the Agra Bank. B. kK. 
these a bonus of £4 per share, thus making a return for | and to the Auditors, for their efficient supervision of the H. D. Cartwright, Esq. \Messrs. Leckie and Co,, 8 ae iMa 
the year of 18 yer cent. on the paid-up capital of one | accounts. bay), Chairman of the Commercial Bank Corporation vn BOY 
willion sterling. “5. That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the of India and the East. Pwr jerick Je 

From the balance remaining the Directors have re- | Chairman for his able conduct in the chair.” ——~ Layton, Esq. (Messrs. Layton and Co.), Mincing ae 
So aus & ine een ok, —— > _ G. G. MACPHERSON, Chairman. ne ag) ee MacGeorge (late Bengal A 1 Cou 

veered ’ : _— j Stake meal rmy), 18 Cley 2G 
ently extended business of the Bank, have carried to IPY Jand square, Hyde park. " Cob, 
oe fitte further sum of £25,000. thus raising that fund to Y | ‘HE AGRA and UNITED SERVICE | w illiam Moran, Esq. (Messrs Moran and Co,) Caleut: Williaa k. 
£225,000. They have also pas ed the sum of £5,000 to _ BANK (Limited). J. Carrington Palmer, Esq. (Messrs. Mackillop, Stewan om 
superannuation fund, and £15,000 to building fund, carry- Established in India 1839. and Cu., Caleutta), Director of the Agra Bank," Beant 
ing forward £10,568 103. 2J. to credit of profit and loss Paid ere ge jd “ae seg mee oS Esq. (late of R. Thomas and Co), gy onares Jo 
account for the current year. aid-up capital, £1,000,000 (Que Million Sterling). utta. ee 

, : SUBSCRIBE!) CAPITAL, £2,000,000('TWO MILLIONS | Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart., Director Wiew) 

Since last annual meeting the Directors have purchased STERLING), in 20,000 SHARES of £100 EACH. Provincial Bank of England. of the Nationgl Market. 
desirable premises in Sydney, and have secured land at Number of Shareholdera, 725 Heary D. Sevmour, Bea, 1P Copiain Wi 
Shanghai, Kurrschee, and Madras, in view to the erection ee ae eee eee nry D. Seymour, Esq., M.P., Director of the Imperial 
of suitable buildings for the branches of the Bank at Reserve Fund, £225,000. Pimencial Company. j 
those porte. Head Office, 27 Cannon street, London, E.C. BANKERS. Metropclite 

h — sothy, b , . Directors. The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), q 
Pn ge og | OK ‘oer themerives GEORGE GORDON MACPHERSON, Esq, Chairman. | non street, lentes. “om ae 
accordingly.—By order of the Board, Alderman THOMAS QUEST#D FINNIS, Deputy , ager tones 

MAC ITOS _— Chairman. Messrs. Sandeman und Dobree, 2 Royal E. : 
cA “Eee — See Balfour, Esq. Buildings. “ ’ — Messrs 
‘ - , ,ONDON ManaGER—William Shipman, Ksq. SoLicitors. Tho! 
> So-Eanaoos SHEET, DECEMBER, 31, 1863. pion P 1 Messrs. Uptons, Johnsou, and Upton, 20 Austin Frian, Liverpoc 
R. LIABILITIES. £ s. d. William Farr, E 1). Pp London. 
Re , Esq, D.C.L., F.R.S. eee : essT8. 
To Fneotie By sory OF et eeeetereneeece ee B : John Hill Williams, Esq. SECRETARY (pro tem.)-—D. Forrest, Esq. M ss 
= Amount due by the Bank for cus- i —— Seca Uptons, Johnson, and Upton, 20 Temporary Offices.—27 Cannon street, : 0 
tomers’ balances, fixed deposits, Ix stale hg > BRAN ick ; PROSPECTUS - 
aadaatanans, attere of ox-@t elt. NSPECTOR OF Brancurs—Richard Barnes, Esq. SPEC . 
cular notes, de .....-++ sea. 895283) 1211 | EDINBURGi BRANCH, 17 St. Andrew square. The objects of the Association are strictly financial, is Co 
oo Profit and 1083 ....ccccccceserece 242,909 12 6 Directors IN Epinpuron. = will be confined India ~ the East. hs in 
——-————. | THOMAS RANKEN, E q,, 68 Queen street, Chairman. | pee A cenit en eae aaey cccured by mortgages of Europ 
£10,388,399 3 1 | Daniel Ainslie, Esq., 48 Moray place. of land in the couutry, in cases where the security is un- 
1 yp h the 
s Cr. ASSETS. Benjamin Burt, Esq., M D., 31 Charlotte square. oe and 0 Pag war se pre in the oy towns; will ares 
y cash in hand and at call at head George Moir, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Stirlingshire, 14 | ™&®K¢ A¢vances to the loka. governments for carrying om present a 
office and branches ........++.. 941,863 4 1] Charlotte square. : public works, and to builders and contractors, and dai 
iti At * enerally upon approved securities not coming withj di 
7 Saas aaa teaedion specie, — MANAGER IN Epinpuroi—Robert Hunter, Esq. the timits of tbe te business, — tages, " 
bills purchased, discounts, loans, Branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, The Association will also negotiate the sale and whieh | 
°F APE a me 8.810914 12 1 Agra, Laho:e, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Siduey. purchase of landed, house, and other property on com eS 
+» Freehold premises in London, Edin- Currext Accounts of firms and individuals are kept at my er ' ae vgerat 
burgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Azra, the head office, on the terms customary with London umense tracts of country suitable for the cultivation Compan, 
Lahore, and Sydney, and lease- bankers, and interest allowed when the credit balance | f cotton, tea, coffee, aud other products; grants of ly 
hold property and building does not fall below £100. land direct from Government, irrigation and d woe 
ground atthe other branches .. 94,071 17 1 Deposits received at ten days’ notice of withdrawal at oe rililways, ye docks, canals, &., all await 
—_———___ | rates fluctuating with those of the Bunk of England ; and Secieel ie ba somtahesh a supply, and whic will From 
£10,338,399 3 1] for longer periods at fixed rates, particulars of which | 2° °™°Fe? © ees month o 
G. B. DALBY, Chief Accountant. may be obtained upon application. The great increase in the number of European there we 
(No.2)—PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FROM Every other description of banking business and money residents in the Presidency towns has caused a rise in 
JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1863 4 agency, British and Indian, transacted, house-rent to the extent of fully 50 per cent., notwith- 
} ¢ , 1863. 7 bs . 
nie Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, payable at ee er ah — ae - — 
. 48 r - l ief citi y . ‘ai com iced, 1 ‘Ss a 0 1€ ing unadle 0 
To payment of dividend on paid-up capital ate -_ =~ of Europe and Asia, and ulso at Cairo | the necessary financial facilities. Lu like mauner enter. 
10 t for half. an exandria, MACKINTOSH BALFOUR ; : ‘ 
(at 10 per cent. per annum) for half- ” Generel Manener. , prises of public utility, and undertakings of great 

FI ae Kg 3 June ki ae £5 — . 0 asthe promise, languish fur want of capital available for their 
» Dittodi or half-year endec¢ st Dec. 50,006 0 7 7 completion, and there exists no means of carrying out 
+, Bonus of £4 per share ...-....++5+-+ 80,000 00 I, E RI CA I, M EB D IC AL, and many works ackuowledged to hold out great prospects It wil 
» Amount transferred to reserved fund .. 32,341 24 GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. of profit. éaily in 
» Amount transferred to building fund .. 15,000 0 0 13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. While money is procurable in India for all ordinary com- thet the 
+ Amount transferred to superannuation ; "y sisting 

er le a Establ.shed 1824. mercial purposes, few facilities exist for obtaining loans bm) 
+» Balance carried forward ......00....++ 10,568 10 2 Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. pn mnser ses 4 othe ne nen ytd pane Lyrae ded profit 1 
—— | CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of | peed ene ae wioDety has largely increased the Cor 
£242,909 12 6 | Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the oe Gaeee oe S other property hes largely inewane Appl 
es 4 wey Wetny A ne | the past few years, that of land has remained almost PP: 
Cr. Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain c j i brok 
By gross profits on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the snomanel, casags 8 Che Case <f onal SRYMIEE SEED os 
at post ofies Policy, or be paid off at any time. geet o cote. 4 ae ‘ +b ity obtaine 
and branches LOW RATES of PREMIUM for YOUNG LIVES, Lerrdiprg, sategpeantr Pemcterpeetter Why edigert wos joss accom 
to Dec. 31, with early participation in Profits; and considerably of tile to land, aud regustered titles will in all cases _— 
1863 — after reduced rates for Assurances without participation in required. 
pen Hm Profits, and for ‘Term Policies. Arrangements have been made with the Imperial i 
iT 0) ~- ’ 7 as ° ”% ; ’ x - , + 4 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected with- | Fivancial Company, whereby this Association will act as ] 
and doubiful . ; 7 be cheered Wie ts ents i iv 1 the 
— out profits, by which the sum assured becomes payab!e its sole agents in India, giving to that Company 
debts ......£196,652 6 0 on the attuinmeut of a specified age, or at death ts option of taking a share in the transactions of this Asso 
—_ interest al- ever event shall first happen re : ciation. om 
owed on cur- r ; ; 
veut an ‘in INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums pro- Negotiations are pending for the management of the P 
positaccounts 167,505 14 0 portioned to the increased risk. Association in India, and the directors look forward to 2 
£329,146 12 0 PROMPT SETLEMENT of CLAIMS,—Claims paid | “" &"Y com air 1" 
Total expenditure of head thirty days after proof of death. Prospectuses may be obtained from the seo Bens 1856 
office and branches, includ- ‘The ACCOUNTS and BALANCE SHEETS are at ult | Drokers, ot at the offices of the Imperial Financial Gum 161 
p> Aan , po oy = spun te the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons —_s = 1863 
8, roposinug to assure. . : INANC e 
gratuity of 10 per eent. é ‘ Br ng EASE INDIA FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION The 
thereon, to the 2 Hho of , ae r py ye - FUND, already accumulated and (Limited). £674,) 
the establishments at home invested on real and Government Securities, amounts 2, , ,awrot 3 
and abroad), miscellaneous . a Million Three Hundred and Eighty-six Thousand — ved ae Sao — —— 
charges, &c. os s+.20 seseee 86,286 19 6 ounds. ee a diese 
242,909 12 6 | _ The REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial | | G&NTLEMEN,—Iaving pail to your Bankers, the 
Division in 1562 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash | Agra aud United Service Bank, the sum of £  , being P' 
£242,909 12 6 | Bonus 50 per cont. on the Premiame ped in the five — ¢ = per Share .. Suares gy 
. B. DALBY, i 7 years. The next Division of Profits wiil take place i ompany, 1 herevy request that you will @ 
ee oni ean oie ountant. January, 1867. : — number, and I agree to aecept such Shares or any > 0) 
No. 3. )— vE NDA UNT, ies . ais number you may allot to me; aud I agree to pay ‘ 
DECEMBER 31, 1863. _ Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposa', and the last deposit on allotment, aud | authorize you to insert my 
Dr. Report showing the financial position of the Society, | name on the Register of Members, fur the number of 
To balance at credit of reserved fund «-..£225,000 00 can be obtalned from any of the Society's Agents, or of | snares allotted to me. 
COR CUTCLIFEF Octa’ 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. Ordinary Signature .....+- cooeeee Will 
1 — seer ——___-—_— Signature im full ...- 
Cr. THE DISCOUNT CORPORATION Residence .......++ : e 
By amount on 31st December, 1862 ......£192,658 17 8 (Limited). Profession .... . +ss00 Jem 
” — transferred from profit an 84 Abchurch lane, London, Date «-+++-++ ae M. 
Oss account, aS ubOVe ....cesseres 32,341 24 Capital, £2,000,000. - YOUTH 7 “AUSTRAI IAN BANKING = 
aa BANKERS. ° Sone oats ai % ir 
£225,000 00 TI > " i S COMPANY 
‘ a ne Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited); COMPANY, M. 
? ’ : G. B. DALBY, Chief Accountant. Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Uniou Bank of (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
We have examiued the preceding statements (Nos. 1, | Loud i 
2, and 3), with the books, vouchers, and securities, at the | 4. — LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade Th 
head office in London, and with the detailed vetares end Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, | laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. of P 
balance-sheets sigued by the auditors of the several and advances made upon negotiable security. Approved drafts negotiated and collected. — — Rate 
branches, and we hereby certify to the correctness and | _ Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at decorigtton of Sanking Dunes a San A 
satisfactory character thereof. the current market rates, and for longer periods upon | "i®, New South Wales, and the ae, So app) 
y. FARR, ’ special terms, as agreed upon. I Colonies, through the Company's Agents. Al 
Lond J. HILL WILLIAMS, } Auditors. By order of the Board, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. ws 
ondon, March 16, 1864. FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. Secr 
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PEAN CATTLE IM- 
—_ COMPANY (Limited). 


ice ies’ 32, which limits 
he Companies’ Act, 1362, w 
wed aos the Shareholders to the amount of 
eld by them. 
ao a £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each. 
- sei (With power to increase.) 
First Issue, 5,000 a o ii 
Deposi hare on application, an on allot- 
B 108. Pare calls not to exceed £1 per Share, and 
_ than two months. Should no 


ot less ! 
oo the deposit will be returned in 


at interv® 
aliotment 
DIRECTORS. 
—Vice-Admiral Sir Henry John Leeke, 
nk H., M.P. (Chairman of the London and Pro- 
arine Insurance Company.) 
Barnes, Surrey. 
, Esq., Medical Officer of Health, 


Chairma 
K.C.B., 
vincial M een 

Boyd, Esq., 

on i John Burge 

aol Esq. (Messrs, Hungate, Cousens, and 
52 Great Sx. Helen's. 

Cowell, Esq. (Messrs. 
Knightsbridge. 

Henry Fox, ‘nd 

Company. : é 

p Packman, Esq., (Messrs. Packman — 

Caso noweate Market and Metropolitan Cattle 


Market. ‘ : ae a 
spiain William K. Smith, 57 Cannon street, E.C, 
‘ BANKERS. : 
Metropolitan and Provincial Bank (Limited), 75 Cornhill. 

SoLiciTorR 

A. a. Murray, Esq., Mansfield 

Helen's, E.C. 
Messrs. Sims an 
Thomas Morris, 

L 

— AUDITOR3. ’ 

Messrs. Edwar.ls and James, 18 King street, Cheapside. 
SecreTaRY—Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—S2 Ironmonger lane, Cheapside. 


Cowell and Sons,) 


(Director of the Marine Investment 


buildings, Great St. 


Brokers. 
4 Hill, 3 Bartholomew lane, London. 
Esq., 3 India buildings, Water street, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company hos been formedifor the pu pose of im- 
porting into the English Market, from the southern parts 
of Europe and elsewhere, a suj ply of healthy cate, for 
which the rapidly-increasing population of this country, 
and the naturally great consumption of animal food, 
present a profitable field for a larg ly increased supply. 

To dairymen this Company holds out great advan- 
tages, by importing Spanish, Jersey, and other cows, 
which have an established reputation as good dairy 
stock. The grazier will also be benefitted by the im- 
portation of young and well-conditioned animals at a 
moderate cost; and to the consumer the object of this 
Company will be of the highest importance, as it secures 
a supply of foreign cattle free from disease attributable 
to a want of proper Veutilation and stowage on ship- 


From the statistical returns, it appears that in the 
month of December, 1863 (the worst month in the year), 
there were imported into London alone— 








Oren ..+0..0* 8,229 
Calves .. 1,705 
Sheep 21821 
BID cosccccecccecccccceese 606 
HOrseS..++00..00+ eeccoes nee 55 

Total........ 32,416 


It will thus be seen that fully 1,000 head of cattle are 
éaily imported into London from the Continent, proving 
that the Objects of this Company are based upon a great 
existing commerce, and an iucreasing demand ; and from 
a most nioderate estimate it appears that a very large 

fit may be confidently anticipated on the capital of 
the Company. 

Applications for shares may be made to the bankers, 
brokers, solicitor, or the secretary at the temporary 
offices of the Company, where prospectuses can also be 
obtained. No application will be attended to unless 
accompanied by a deposit of 10s. p r share. 


Te LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1836. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpcol; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850, 

oy Fire Premiums. Life Deaieee. Iuvested Funds, 

57 












851 54 305 £2 £502,824 
1856 £222,279 i 1 £821,001 
1861 £36,130 £135,974 £1,511,905 
1863 £522,107 £143,940 £1,566,434 


The total amount of Life claims paid by this office is 
£674,137 6s. 7d. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 








PELIcan LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
EsTaBLisnep 1n 1797, 

70LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 

CROSS, 8.W. 

DigeEcTors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, Esq, | jsq. 

.C.L., FLRS. William James Lancaster, 

John Davis, Esq. 


sq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq.,| John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 





Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
| Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
| Esq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


M.D., F.R.S, 
Edward Hawkin, jun.. Esq. 
7 D. Hodgson, Esq., 


of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
tes without Profits. 





approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
For Varticulars aud Forms of Proposal apply to the 
retary. 


| 
} 
} 


This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates | 


Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon | 


, Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


Just published. 
DHAR NOT RESTORED. 
By Joun Dicxtnsoy, F.R.A.S. 
P. 8S. Kiya, 34 Parliament street, S.W. 





MR. GLADSTONE'S FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS. 
Now ready, 8vo., 10s. 6.1, 
THE FINANCIAL STATEME 
1°53, 1860, and 186%. With Speeches on Tax 
Bills, 1861, and Charities, 1863. 
W. E. GLapstone, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
GARIBALDL 
Now ready, with frontispiece, post 8vo., 12s. 


NARRATIVE of WHAT OCCURRED 





we, 


By Rear-Admiral Sir Ropxey Munpy, K.C.B. 
Joun Mvurnay, Albemarle street. 


NTS of 


By the Right Hon. 


on BOARD H.MLS, “TTANNIBAL” at PALER- 
MOand NAPLES, during the Italian Revolution, 1-59-61, 





Next week, 8vo. 


CLERGY of the NORTHERN PROVINCE. 
By Wrixram, Lord Archbishop of York, Primate of 
England. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


PASTORAL LETTER to the 





Post 8vo., with twelve Coloured Plates, containing 
451 figures, 7s. 6d. 


N ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK o 
the MICROSCOPE, ineluding a description of 
the Methods of Preparing and Mounting Objects, &e. 
By J. W. Grurriry, M.D., F.L.S., &c., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, conjoint Author of the 
“ Micrographic Dictionary,” &c. 
Joun Van Voorst, | Pa ernoster row. 


On April 28th, in handsome crimson cloth, gilt edges, 
two Volumes in one, price 10s. d., post free, 11s, 


(SAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S ENGLISH 
J ROMANCE, entitled the “ White Gauntlett,” 
illustrative of Society on the eve of the Great Revolution. 
Complete. Woolmoth's * Study of the Human Faee,” 
with over twenty portraits in the highest style of Steel 
Engravings illustrating human passion. Also complete 
Essays, Sketches, aud Reviews, making an attractive 


double volume of the National Magazine. 


London: W. Tweepte, 337 Strand. 
ARDINAL WISEMAN on LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE. — The BUILDER of THIS 


DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—line View of the 
Royal Insurance Building, Montreal—The Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel—Architecture in France : Medieval to 


Renalssance—The Architectural Exbibition—Gardening 


and Architecture—The Proposed Decoration of St. 
Paul's Cathedral—Guildhall, 
Shakespeare in Stratford-on-Avon 


London—The Effigy of 
Chureh—Cathedral 
Restoration—Holy Trinity Church, Lee, Kent (with 
Illustrations)—On the Principle of Imitation as applied 
to Decorative Arts—&e.—f&c.—Office: 1 York street, 


Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





i ING’S COLLEGE LONDON:— 
Public Reading and Speaking. 

The Rey. ALEXANDER J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., 
English Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer in Public Reading at King’s College, Lon- 
don, will begin Lectures and Classes for Members of 
Parliament, Clergymen, Barristers, and Students of 
King’s College, Loudon, on MONDAY, the 18th of April. 

Practical Classes will meet at 2, 4, and 6, 

Kh. W. JULPF, D.D., Principal. 

TRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL.— 

The TICKET OFFICE is now open, and Members 
of the Committee attend daily to select places for those 
who send remittances by post. 

Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be made pay- 
able to Mr. Jonn Dickie, Ticket Office, New place, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 





AOLYTECH NI C, 
New Optical Entertainment, entitled “ A Dream 
in the Polytechnic.” The whole of the pictures ave 
painted by the best artists, and are intended to ex- 
press the confusion of Polytechnic Stories aud in- 
cidents in the mind of the Dreamer.— Gaston Mur- 
ray, Esq., will deseribe the Dream, which is written 
by one of the Directors. The Music by k. Frewin, Esq, 
and Select Band. Open twelve to five and seven to ten. 
Admission to the whole, 1s. 
TMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. FE. Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON. — Triumphant success of the revival of 
Shakespeare's First Part of HENRY THE FOURTH. 
Unanimously acknowledged by the press and by the 
public generally to be one of the most efficient represen- 
tations of a Shakespearian play that has been: witnessed 
for many years. The cast, including the services of a 
number of the most eminent artists of the day, viz., Mr. 
Phelps, Messrs. Walter Montgomery, Walter Lacy, 
Ryder, Addison, G. Belmore, R. Roxby, H. Vandenhofl, 
Barrett, Rayner, Ellerton, J. Neville, &c.; Misses Edith 
Wynne, R. Leclereq, ard Mrs, Edmund Falconer. the 
many new and beautiful scenes, painted by Mr. W. Bever- 
ley. The costumes, armour, weapons, devices,all the stage 
appointments, the action, movements of princes, nobles, 
and retaine:s, in court and camp, and on the battle-field, 
completing a highly wrought, truthful, and costly pic- 
ture, of the times as they have been chronicled, and 
serving to illustrate with strict propriety, and yet with 
spéciacular magnificence, the entire text and story of the 
play. Commencing at a quarter before 5 o'clock ea sh even- 
ing. Preceded by the Farce of AN APRIL FOOL, and 
concluding each evening, Wednesday excepted, with MY 
HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. Mr. G. Belmore ; 
Miss Lizzie Wilmore, &c. Doors open at half-past six, 
performances to commence at a quarter before 7—Box 





f 


TION. 


LIBRARY FDITION of CHALMER'S 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In 8 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, price £2 163. 


‘THE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK- 
_ SPEARE, printed from the Text of the corrected 
copies left by Stevens and Malone, and since carefully 
Examined aud Revised. With a Selection of Explanatory 
and Historical Notes, from the most eminent Com- 
mentators ; a History of the Stage, and a Life of Shak- 
speaie. By ALEXANDER CuaLuers, F.S.A, 

Also, an Edition of the Plays, in one volume, 
10s, 6d. 

London: Published by Rivinerons and the other 
Proprietors. 


price 


Now ready, prices Threepence. 


6 HAKSPERE TERCENTENARY 
NUMBER of “CHAMBERSS JOURNAL.” 
The Three Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of 
England's great National Poet offers the conductors of 
“ Chambers’s Journal” an epportunity of laying before 
their readers, in a popular form, al! that can be gathered 
respecting his birth-place, life, and works. Depnurting 
from past practice, tris extra double number of “ Cham- 
bers's Journal " is illustrated by as costly series of Wood 
Engravings. 
W. and R. Caamners, London an! E Jinburgh. 


In 1 vol. feap., toned paper, price 4s. 6d. 


Tue LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 
STONE. A Tale, by E. J. Wornorse, Author of 
“ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c., &c. 


Virtue, Brorners, and Co.,1 Amen corner. 











This day is published, extra fcap, 8vo., limp eloth, 2s- 
LETTER to a WHIG MEMBER of 
the SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIA- 

By GoL_pwin Sirn. 

MacM1Lian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





GARIBALDI on the VOLUNTEERS. 


GE “The AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR,” 


containing a Fac simile of the Hero's Letter. 
“ A most interesting letter."—Observer, April 3. 
Price 1s.; by post, 1s, 11.—OMiee, 110 Stran I. 
HAKSPEARKRE NUMBER of * The 
AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROK.” Price 1s; by post, 
Is. ld. To be published on Monday, the 1sth inst. 
Conrents. 

1, A Photo-Litho Portrait of Shakspeare, taken from 
the print by Martin Droeshout, prefixed to the Foliv 
Edition of 1623. 

2. A Photo-Litho Fac-simile of Shakspeare’s Will, 
taken from the original in the Court of Probate, 

3. A'l the Shakspewian Autographs, six in number, 
copied from the originals expressly fur“ The Autograph'o 
Mirror.” 

4, Fac-similes of letters written by Queen Elizabeth, 
the Earls of Essex and Southampton, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
and Ben Jouson. 

5. Fae-simile of a MSS. list of Plays, including “ Julius 
Cesar,” and * The Merry Wives of Windsor,” performed 
before the Court of Charles I. in 1638,—the list having 
ovigivally been taken from a Book kept by the Master of 


the Revels. 
Office, 110 Strand, W.c, 


THe 
CCXLIV., was published on Tuesday last. 

ConrentTs. 

1. Diaries ofa Lady of Quality. 

2. The History of Hignways. 

3. The Basque Country. 

4. Human Sacrifices and Infanticide in India, 

5, Charles-Victor de Bunstetten. 

6. British North America. 

7. Rifled Ordnance in England and France. 

&. Kirk's Charles the Bold. 

9. Reuan’s Life of Jesus. 

London: Loyeman aud Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C 
Back. 





Tnis day is published, price 6s, 
DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. IV. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1, The “U .ion” Movement. 
2. Father Mathew. 
3. Slavery and the War in America, 
4. The Lwereate and his Sool. 
5. Renan’s * Vie de Jesus.” 
6. The Santiago Catastrophe. 
7. Spiritualism 
8 Science and the Mystery of the Eucharist. 
9. Notices of Books. 
. Our Coutemporaries: Quarterly, Edinburgh, Chiis- 
tian Remembraneer, Macmillan, &c., &c. 
. Foreigu Periodical Literature. 
12. Foreign Events. 
London: Burns and Lampert, 17 and 18 Portmin 
street, and 63 Paternoster row. 


7 HOME & FOREIGN REVIEW. 

No. VILI. (APRIL, 1864), price 63. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Irish Exodus and Tenant Right. 

2. The Schleswig-Holstein Movement in Germany. 

8. Agriculiure in France. 

4. The Hank Charter Act. 

5. 

6 

7 

8. 


T= 





. The Progress of Chemical Science. 

i}. Thackeray. 

. Indian Epic Poetry. 

. A-ceticism among Mahometan Nations. 
9% The Colonization of Northumbria. 
. The Rise of the English Poor Law. 
}. Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary. 
2. Conflicts with Rome. 
3. Contemporary Literature. 
. Current Events. 
Witttams and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edia- 





Prices as usual, 


burgh, 
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NEW WORK 


IN SPAIN. A Narrative of Travel in 1863. 


CurisTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “‘ The Improvisatore.” Post 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. P. 


S—NEXT WEEK. 


10s. 6d. 
R. JAMES (HIS LAST), entitled 


By Hans JOHN MAXWELL @& 


R. [April 16, 1864 
a 
122 Freer Sraeer, Lonpox, 


LIST OF NEW Works, 


—_———e 
This day is published, 2 vols, 8vo., with an 
price 32s, 


“ Original Map 
BERNARD MARSH. A Novel. By the late G. P. R. J AMES, MEXICO: Ancient and Mod 


Author of ‘+ Richelieu,” &c. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A Novel. In 
[Ready this day. 


mi 


Micuet CHEVALIER, Member of the I 


Mexi 
observation; and his profound Knowledge Feta 
economy, and the industrial Sciences general 
eminence as an engineer, his clearness of tho x bis 
felicity of expression as a writer, combine to Tender hj 
admirably fitted for the task he has undertaken, in 





” 





Mr. John Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot. 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., with Two Portraits engraved from the Originals at 





Port Eliot, 


SIR JOHN ELIOT. 


A BIOGRA 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


price 30s. cloth. 


PHY: 1590-1632. 


British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1863, 
NEW NOVEL, by Mrs. BENNETY. 


STELLA. By Author of “The Cottage 


Girl.” 3 vols., post 8vo., 13s. 6d. (Ready 


SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE. 8 vols post 
8yo. 


“The plot is clever, original, and bold, and the 

clear, pleasant, incisive, and pertect!y free from affects, 
tion."—Morning Post, March 26, 1864. 4 
“* This novel, when once begun, will be laid down by 


none till the last page is reached.”"—Ath Mared, 
19, 1864. ein os — 


“A biography of the great patriot the excellence of | monarchy and the English Parliament as Mr. Forster, DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD, 


which it would be exceedingly difficult to over-estimate. 
...+ There is no man living who is so well entitled to be 
heard on the great struggle between the Englis 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





h | English liberties."—Zimes, March 25 and 26. 


who has made it the honourable pleasure, pride, and 
labour of his life to illustrate the coustraction of our 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians, By W. 
H. Davenrort AvaMs. 2 vols. post8yo,, 1s 


. 


NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “Warts. 
FRIARS.” 








Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition of the Srconp Serres, in crown 8vo., 
uniform with the Popular Edition of the First Series, price 3s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 


Being a Selection of the Contributions of “A. K. H. B.” to Fraser’s Magazine. 
SECOND SERIES. 


Works by the same Author. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. New and Cheaper Edition, 


uniform with the above, price 3s. 6d. 








MADELEINE GRAHAM ; a Novel of 


Life and Manners. By the Author of “ White. 
friars,” “‘ The City Banker,” “ Cesu@ Borgia,” 
3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. Gd. | Ready. 


FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 


Tuomas Low NicHo.s, M.D. 2 vols. 870, 32s. 

( This day. 
No book we have ever read gave us anything like so 
clear and vivid an idea of America and American life 
As a description of American homes and Americans at 
home this book is the best we have seen.”—Saturday 
Review, April 2, 1364. 


“ 


London: Jonn Maxwett and Co., 122 Fleet street: 


HOME, the 








NOTICE : — BARBARA 
New Novel, in 3 vols., by Margaret Blount, 





The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN and] mw ready at alle Livaries. 
COUNTRY. Price 3s. 6d. ee ne ee 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. This day, — anew —< paper, cloth 
FLOWERS and FRUIT, 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1858—63. THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S ete 4 ones me 
The following volumes can now be had. DISCOURSES. GATHERED BY LOVING HANDS, 


HE BAMPTON LECTURES ; 
Delivered before the University of Oxford, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. Jonn Bampron, Canon of 
Salisbury. 


I. 

1858. The LIMITS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By Rev. H. L. Manset, 
B D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, late Tutor and Fellow of St. Joun’s Coll. 
Fourth edition. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

II. 


1859. HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the 
TRITH of the SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED 
ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Modern Times. By Rev. Georce Raw.in- 
gon, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History to the 
University, late Tutor and Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Second edition, 8vo., lis. 

Ill. 


1860. SUNDAY;ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, 
and PRESENT OBLIGATIONS CONSIDERED. By 
Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Preacher to the Hon. Soc. of Gray's Inn, 
jate Felluw of St. John’s Coll. Second Edition. 8vo., 
16s. 

IV. 

1862. A CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE 
THOUGHT in REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. By Rev. A. S. FARRarR, M.A., Michel 
Fellow of Queen's and Tutor of Wadham Coll. 8vo., 16s. 

¥. 


1863. The RELATION BETWEEN the 
DIVINE and HUMAN ELEMENTS in HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. By Rev. J. Hannan, D C.L., Warden of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond and Pantonian Professor of 
Theology, late Fellow of Lincoln Coll. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


HE METEOROLOGICAL MAGA- 
a ensine , No. L, for April, 1864. Now ready, price 


Witttam Srrauay, Publishers, 7 Lawrence lane, 
heapside, E,C. 








Second Edition, iu 8vo., price 1s. 
N AGNEOPATHY. The PHILOSOPHY 
of HEALTH. By Hitierr Perry. 
RicwarD Bent wey, New Burlington street. 


This day, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
HE WORD of GOD and the GROUND 
of FAITH. Part IL. Five Discourses. With a 


Preface. By ARcHIBALD CampBeLt, Lord Bishop of 
London. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, 8vo., 9s. 


IDS to FAITH ; a Series of Theologi- 

cal Essays. By Various Writers. Edited by 

Wx. Tuomson, D.D., Lord Archbiskop of York. 
CONTENTS. 

I. On Miracles as Evidences of Christianity. By 
Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, and late Tutor and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
II. On the Study of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity. By the Right Rev. Wittiam Firzoerap, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe, Kilfenora, and Clonfert. 

III. and V. Prophecy. The Mosaic Record 
of Creation. By Rev. A. McCaut, D.D., late Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament lxegesis, King’s College, 
aud Prebendary of St. Paul's, London. 


IV. Idealogy and Subscription. By Rev. F. 
C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, and Preacher at Lincolu's Iun. 

VI. On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. By Rev. Gzorce Rawiinson, M.A., Cam- 
den Professor of Ancient History to the University, and 
late Feliow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

VIL. Inspiration. By Right Rey. E. Haroip 
Brows, B.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 

VIII. The Death of Christ. By Most Rev. 
Wituiam Tnomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York, 
IX. Scripture and its Interpretation. By Right 
Rev. C. J. Evticorr, B.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 





For VERY GOOD STATIONERY. 
| Faceted FAITH FULL, 
The “ Victoria Press,” 


For the Employment of Women, 





14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


FROM 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. 
ARRANGED BY EMILY TAYLOR. 


bondon: Houtsron and Wriaurt, 65 Paternoster row. 





At all the Libraries, and of a!] Booksellers. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


The GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY: a, 
the Country Attorney. By WriLiam Gixzert, Es, 
Author of ‘‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Margaret Mea- 
dows,” “The Weaver's Family,” “The Rosary: & 
Legend of Wilton Abbey,” &e., &c. 

By the same Author. 
Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo., toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The ROSARY: a Legend of Wilton 
Abbey. 
London: Witt1AmM Freemay, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 








IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third E:lition. By Leo H. GRinpDoN. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
reading. There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 
plenty to entertain.”—JUustrated London News. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josera 
ParkeR, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mauchester. 


“The bent of this writer's genius isto new mothets, 
leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more tm 
and less original men.”—Homilist. 


London: F. Prrmaw, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Price 1s., free by post, with 2 maps and 6 Illustrations. 
T= ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to 
JERSEY. By a Two Years’ RESIDENT. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


ina 
HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN’S 

NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. Names rocelved 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 4% %% 
The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 1s. 


London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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“M. Chevalier has the advantage of bei : 
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m1 ITION of GLEIG’S LIFE of 
PEOPLE'S BP y LINGTON. 

:o., of 512 pages, with Portrait, 
ioe od. well bound in calf, half extra. 


of WELLINGTON. 


sto, M.A., F.R.G:S., Chap- 

By the ey De Prebendary of st. Paul's. 

isin-Geners! carefully revised and abridged, but 

4 Mes a. Additions from Authentic sources, 

we 4 apiies the too, much hitherto unpublished 
—— of telling 

<All about the war, 


correspondence, and of his 
own personal reco'lections ; 
And what they killed each 
other for,’ aoe ie 
ich the hero is in 


and thus he is able to give 
the general reader a much 
io wh of being lost sight 
of, Gusta, in the present 
, 


better idea of one of the 
ple’s edition 
of his 


most remarkable careers in 
nistory than is anywhere 
well-known Life of 
of Wellington, has 
reduced 
affairs 


else obtainable. When we 
say that the volume is hand- 
somely printed, a 
f public | in price, and adorned with 
ne narrowest | a portrait of the Duke from 
limits, and instead | Sir Thomas Lawrence's 

E great tenjed his . 
reese or personal de- | that nothing more is needed 
ife of the Duke, | to secure it a place in even 
tails © re or court, | the most limited library."’— 
wbeorivate society. He | United Service Magazine, 
pos also made full use of | April. 
London: LonGMan, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Jn One Volume, © 
fa: cloth, oF 10s. 6d. w 
ie of the DUKE 





exquisite drawing, we feel 





———— 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY by Dv. R. G. LATHAM. 
9 really Parts I. and IL, to be continued month!y, 
= completed in thirty six Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, 
feming Two Volumes, 4to. 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By R. G. Laruam, M.A., M.D., 
FRS, &e., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘The English Language,” &c. Founded on 
that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A. With numerous Emendations and Addi- 


tions. 


“Occupying the _ first | writers of our own day... . 


position of modern ethno-|Dr. Latham’s extensive 
Dr. Latham has/| philological acquirements 
amply justified his reputa- {undoubtedly fit nun to deal 
tion by this first part of a} with Jounson's etymologies, 
truly magnificent work. -+ jin many respects the least 
Years after the Editor has satisfactory pirt of his great 
away, this Dic | work."—Reader. 
tionary, if completed, will} “The first part of Dr. 
remain & monument of|Latham’s long promised 
Jearuing and well directed on m of Jvlnsou's Die- 





study.”"—John Bull. tionary fairly justities the 
“The promises of the|prediction that the work 
“us are well kept.|when completed will be a 
“Dr. Latham has collected a | solid and valuable addition 
number of comparatively |to the lexicography of the 
pew words, and registered | language. . . ‘I'he work pro- 
g number of new meanings, | mises to be, on the whole, a 
or shades ofmeaning, which | more useful lexicon of the 
eld words have recently ac-|language than any single 
quired, illustrating both by|dictionary we at present 
aptquotations from staudard | possess.”—Daily News. 
London : Loneman and Co., and the other Proprietors. 





Mr. MAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
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